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Fluid 
| ABSTRACT 
_ A new coking process, calied 
“fluid coking,” is the latest appli- 
cation of the fluidized-solids techni- 
‘que. The Standard Oil Develop- 
-ment Company is the originator and 
‘licensor of this new process. The 
fluid coking process employs no 
catalyst; it depends on a circulating 
stream of finely divided coke parti- 
cles to furnish heat and on a large 
‘amount of surface to accomplish 
_ the coking reaction. The apparatus 
‘looks something like a fluid catal- 
‘ytic cracker; it has a burner vessel 
“and a reaction vessel and the neces- 
“sary stand pipes and transfer lines 
to accomplish the circulation of 
' fluidized coke between the two ves- 
_sels. The fluidized coke is contin- 


% 
si 


ually formed in the process, and it 
_ is partly burned to supply heat. The 
| bulk of the coke is withdrawn from 
_the system as a by-product which, 
_besides its fuel value, may have 
‘interesting applications for many 
_uses such as carbon electrodes in 
' the aluminum industry. 

Pilot-plant operation on a 100- 
bbl-per day scale has successfully 
demonstrated the fluid coking proc- 

| €ss on very heavy vacuum residual 
from Elk Basin, from Hawkins, and 
_ from South Louisiana crudes. 

Plans of some of the affiliates of 
\ the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) to install commercial fluid 
coking units are discussed. 

oe 


The Esso Laboratories at Linden, 


N. J., and at Baton Rouge, La., have 


developed during the past few years 
» a new coking process which has 
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been named “fluid coking.” Basical- 
ly, this process is an adaptation of 
the fluidized-solids technique to the 
coking of crude residua and similar 
low-grade oils. The fluid coking 
process employs no catalyst; it de- 
pends on a circulating stream of 
finely divided coke particles to fur- 
nish the heat necessary to accom- 
plish the coking reaction. By virtue 
of the small size of the coke par- 
ticles, the available surface for heat- 
ing is very large. 
Incentive 

During recent years there has 
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Fluid Coking Compared with Delayed Coking. 
FIG, 1 


been considerable incentive for up- 
gradual residua because of the spread 
in price between crude and fuel oil. 
Only during the period 1946-48 did 
fuel-oil prices equal those of crude. 
The demand for heavy fuel oil re- 
lative to lighter petroleum products 
has been steadily decreasing with 
the years. Therefore, refiners have 
been seeking economical methods for 
reducing fuel-oil production based 
on vacuum distillation, de-asphalt- 
ing, and coking. 

Vacuum distillation has found ex- 
tensive use in maximizing the pro- 
duction of catalytic cracking feed 
stocks, although the extent to which 
crude can be reduced by this means 
is dependent on crude quality. 
Therefore, the quantity of the re- 
sulting residuum may vary from as 
little as approximately 4 per cent 
for such crudes as South Louisiana 
to 40 to 50 per cent for some of the 
heavier crudes which are now com- 
ing into the picture. The chief 
limitations to an increase in the 
amount of gas oil taken overhead in 
vacuum distillation are: 1, the tend- 
ency of the high-boiling components 
to crack to excessive quantities of 
gas; and, 2, the carry-over of traces 
of metals which contaminate crack- 
ing catalysts. As the percentage 
overhead obtained by vacuum dis- 
tillation of a metal-containing re- 
duced crude is increased, the con- 
centration of metal in the distillate 
increases in a regular manner. 
Therefore, flash cut points are usu- 
ally held at about 1,000 F to 1,050 F. 

Propane de-asphalting is similar 
to distillation in that separation of 
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asphalt, color bodies, and other un- 
desirable constituents from reduced 
crudes is effected primarily accord- 
ing toa molecular weight. Although 
the bulk of the metal-containing 
components is rejected in the higher- 
molecular-weight asphaltic frac- 
tions, varying proportions of the 
lower-molecular-weight metal-con- 
taining compounds are retained in 
the de-asphalted oil. The applica- 
tion of de-asphalting has been main- 
ly for lubricating-oil production, and 
there are only three units in the 
United States and one unit outside 
this country which are operating 
for production of cracking feed 


stock. 
Various Coking Processes 

Coking has been known since the 
earliest thermal cracking of petro- 
leum in batch shell stills. Coking at 





ws we, 
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that time was both a nuisance and 
a safety problem; coke removal was 
effected by hand labor. When coil 
cracking of petroleum began to re- 
place shell-still cracking about 1920, 
coke accumulated in the reaction 
chambers in troublesome quantities, 
and this resulted in runs of short 
duration and frequent shutdowns 
for cleaning. Systematic attempts 
made in the mid-’30’s to convert 
cracked residuum to coke in order 
to minimize fuel-oil production re- 
sulted in the first version of what 
we now know as the delayed coking 
process. ? Basically, this process em- 
ploys a reaction or coking chamber, 
designed so as to accumulate sub- 
stantial quantities of coke between 
cleanings. Of the numerous devices 
which have been employed to effect 
coke removal, the hvdraulic de-cok- 


8 
: @ 2a ee oo oe 
Fluid Coking Pilot Plant—100 Bbl Per Day 
FIG. 2 








ing operation has afforded a reasor- 
ably attractive solution. Howeve-, 
the delayed coking process is esser - 
tially a batchwise process. Two 
vertical coke drums are generally 
employed, one of which is being de- 
coked while the other is on stream. 
The labor and utilities associated 
with the decoking operations are a 
definite debit to the process. More- 
over, the coking vessels represent 
a very considerable volume not only 
because duplicate vessels are need- 
ed, but also because a relatively 
long reaction time is required to 
complete the coking reaction. 

Although refiners have known for 
a long time how to produce coke, 
the successful operation of a coking 
process is more directly dependent 
on the method of decoking. It has 
always appeared desirable to decoke 
continuously, but the first process 
which employed this feature was 
not announced in the literature un- 
til 1949, when the continuous con- 
tact process was disclosed.* 

The recent announcement* by 
Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany of the availability of the fluid 
coking process for licensing now 
makes available to the industry 
another truly continuous process. 
No periodic shutdowns for removal 
of coke are required, and the reactor 
can be maintained continuously at 
the desired operating conditions. 
The single reaction vessel required 
is considerably smaller than for de- 
layed coking. As an_ illustration, 
Fig. 1 shows a comparison of plant 
sizes for delayed and fluid coking 
units of the same feed-charge capac- 
ity. Estimates indicate that the 
process will be lower in investment 
and operating costs than are the 
older coking methods. 

History of Fluid Coking 
Development 

The Standard Oil Development 
Company has an extensive back- 
ground in the development of petro- 
leum processing operations which 
employ fluidized-solids techniques. 
Work on fluid catalytic cracking 
started well before World War II, 
when a process was particularly 
needed to meet the increased de- 
mands for motor gasoline of higher 
octane number. The first commer- 
cial plant was placed in operation 
at the Baton Rouge refinery in May 
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1942. The well-established princi- 
ples of fluid-solids operations which 
resulted from this catalytic crack- 
ing development have since been 
applied to fluid hydroforming, and 
now to fluid coking. Other applica- 
tions of the fluid-solids technique 
are: The preparation of phthalic 
anhydride, the calcination of lime- 
stone, the manufacture of activated 
carbon, and the roasting of pyrites. 

Experimental studies on fluid cok- 
ing were started several years ago 
in a small, continuous fluid-solids 
pilot unit. These preliminary tests 
served to show the possibilities of 
the process and pointed out the 
fields for research and development. 
Next, a systematic study of the 
process was conducted in a unique 
“bench-scale” pilot plant with in- 
terchangeable reactors heated in a 
fluidized sand bath. Here it was 
established that favorable yields 
could be obtained from even the 
heaviest pitches, and that tempera- 
tures in the range of 850 F to 1,050 
F were well-suited for catalytic 
cracking feed-stock production. 
However, these small units were 
batch fluid units. Larger equipment 
was needed to demonstrate contin- 
uous fluid coking, and attention was 
turned to a 100-bbl-per-day pilot 
plant. 


Ideally suited for this study was 
the original 100-bbl-per-day fluid 
catalytic cracking pilot plant, built 
at Baton Rouge in 1940, and used 
since then for several projects, in- 
cluding fluid retorting of oil shale 
and demonstration of the model IV 
fluid cracking unit design. With a 
few essential modifications, the plant 
was converted from a model IV 
catalytic cracker into a coking plant. 
Of course, the entire feed-introduc- 
tion system was new in order to 
permit direct injection of pitch into 
the reactor. Only sufficient heating 
of the pitch feed is required to lower 
its viscosity for easy handling. A 
photograph of the 100-bbl-per-dav 
fluid coking pilot plant is shown in 
Fig. 2. 


Process Features 


A schematic flow plan of the ele- 
ments of ‘a fluid coker is shown in 
Fig. 3. It will be observed that the 
unit consists basically of a reaction 
vessel and a burner vessel. Operat- 
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ing pressures are substantially at- 
mospheric, but may be higher if de- 
sired. The residuum feed is pre- 
heated and then is injected into a 
bed of hot fluidized coke particles 
which are formed in the process. 
These spheroidal coke particles are 
small in size, although generally 
somewhat coarser than fluid crack- 
ing catalyst, and thus provide a 
large amount of surface per cubic 
foot of fluidized material. This 
large surface serves the multiple 
functions of: 1, retaining the pitch 
during conversion; 2, aiding in the 
evaporation of products; and, 3, 
providing an area for coke deposi- 
tion. 

The basic function of the fluid 
coke is that of a heat carrier. Rapid 
heat transfer is obtained by virtue 
of the fine particle size of the fluid 
coke. As the feed is injected into 
the reactor, it is, therefore, heated 
up very quickly. At reactor temper- 
atures the viscosity of the residuum 
is low so that its distribution over 
the surface of the fluidized solids is 
rapid and uniform. In the reaction 
zone the heavier fractions of the 
feed stock are only partly vaporized, 
most of the cracking reaction being 
effected in the liquid phase. How- 
ever, the more volatile products are 
rapidly evaporated from the surface 
of the coke so that the products 
consist of a dry overhead vapor 
and dry coke. Excellent mixing 
takes place in the fluid bed, and 
this gives virtually isothermal con- 
ditions in the reactor, just as is the 
case in fluid catalytic cracking. ' 
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The vapor products from the fluid 7 


bed are taken overhead through a 
cyclone separator located in the up- 
per end of the reaction vessel. Most 
of the entrained solids are separated 


at this point and returned to thef 


fluid bed. The overhead product, 


with a small amount of coke dust, f 
is then passed to fairly conventional } 


refining equipment. Some recycle 
bottoms are returned to the reactor 
in order to carry back the small 
amount of coke which has escaped 
through the cyclone and to permit 
recracking of the bottoms into the 
gas-oil boiling range. 

The heat for carrying out the cok- 
ing process is generated in the 
burner vessel. The fluidized coke 
from the reactor, which has been 


steam-stripped in the bottom of the} 


reactor, is transferred to the burner 
by a standpipe riser system. Air 
is supplied to the bottom of the 
burner, and only enough coke is 
burned to maintain the system in 
heat balance. For example, the tem- 
perature in the fluid-bed burner may 
be maintained in the range of 1,100 
F to 1,200 F. In a typical installa- 
tion the amount of coke burned is 
equivalent to 4 to 5 per cent by 
weight on feed. If desired, extran- 
eous fuels may be substituted for 
the coke burned. The heat from 
the burner vessel is transferred to 
the reactor by the maintenance of 
a flow of solids between the two 
vessels. 

Because only a part of the coke 
deposited is burned to supply heat, 
the coke particles grow in size dur- 
ing the process. In order to counter- 
act the growth process and to main- 
tain a constant particle-size coke 
inventory, fine coke must be added 
continuously to serve as growth 
“seeds.” The seeds required can be 
supplied either by grinding with- 
drawn coke in external equipment 
or by devices in the unit itself. How- 
ever, because the seed coke is much 
smaller in diameter than the average 
of the withdrawn coke, the weight 
of seed required is only a small 
percentage of the weight of coke 
withdrawn. 

As can readily be visualized, the 
process is flexible in the range of 
permissible operating conditions. 
For example, higher or lower tem- 
peratures may be employed. Also, 
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TABLE 1 
100-Bbl-Per-Day Fluid Coking Plant Once-through Operations on 3 Vacuum Residua 
South 
Louisiana 
Feed-Stock Source: Mixture 
Feed Inspections 
SE a Saale by Vie ades ocean wesw eae kee 13.2 
Conradson carbon, per cent by weight...................55: 14.0 
re ee re ae re ere 0.23 
Serta, SE EE TF WHE one cei tian cena eeneeens 0.9 
Viscosity; (Saynolt Furol) at 275 F, sec... 00. eiece’ 18 
a IE os te gp Suisc Few s K Rew hn SSawnke Seed Saeweals Cracks 
Correlated Yields on First Pass 
C; to 430-F FVT* naphtha, per cent by volume............. 12.5 
430- to 1,015-F FVT gas oil, per cent by volume............ 42.5 
1015+ F bottoms, per cent by volume.................... 35 
ee re I on nw cv arce nd ieee wis eeeesbentawes 2 
C; and lighter gas, per cent by weight...... 6.5 
ne ie ss Nate we ten seoeheweymues 8 
Product Quality 
ee Se me |g a ee rar 
C; to 430 F: Sulfur, per cent by weight................. 0.1 


C; to 430 F: research octane number without TEL addition 78.5 


e.g ee eer ne rer Tor 23.5 
isas O11: sulfur, per cont by weight. .........0.66.s006 cs eeens 0.4 
Gas oil: Conradson carbon, per cent by weighi.............. 1.4 
eicny are cape! Me, En MLE eC Tee 13 
Bottoms: Conradson carbon, per cent by weight............. 14 


*FVT=final vapor temperature. 


TABLE 2 


Estimated Ultimate Yields from Fluid Coking of Two Vacuum Residua 


Feed-Stock Source: 


Feed Inspections 
Re ME ii Gicr g Vine Vid be ee ds RO RO RA eRe & Oe 
Comraaeon carbon, ger cont by weight... 00.6.6. cee diene een neecceueusees 
Ash, per cent by weight 
NS Ca NF aii n og xin ns aod ERS «Sa ew Pa KAU Kae 
Ultimate Yields, Per Cent on Feed 
(, to 490-F FV T* naphtha, per cent by volume... ......45..060scsceccennes 
430-F to 1,015-F FVT gas oil, per cent by volume.................00000005 
eer Ff Gentes, per catt Gy wolmmne.. gn... 5 nn eke nn edecedees tadewaes 
an I NE NN fe ga Gg abe oak 5 Ss i'd 4 wine ee AA Kas dR 
C; and lighter gas, per cent weight............. tae 
Comer COntas), get game The Weight... . 2 6c. ices eewensnas iets id cada 
430-F to 1,015-F FVT Quality 
ee Sg Oe ee ee rer rare SORE Mee Pe ee OEE 
I ois osteo wk. Pa Rp nde 9A RMA E MRR RR Hae 
*FVT=final vapor temperature. 


there is considerable flexibility in 
the choice of particle size of the 
circulating fluid coke. However, 
this circulating coke generally is 
somewhat coarser than the normal 
fluid cracking catalyst, which is 
largely material through 100-mesh. 

The fluid coking process is com- 
pletely continuous, and_ operates 
just as simply as fluid catalytic 
cracking. But, aside from the con- 
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tinuous nature of fluid coking, the 
process possesses some other ad- 
vantages over conventional delayed 
coking. No preheat furnace is re- 
quired. Residua are normally avail- 
able at 500 F to 700 F, and this 
temperature is adequate for good 
feed dispersion. Thus, the furnace- 
coking problem is not a factor in 
the process. There appears to be 
no feed limitation if the stock can 


Elk Hawkins 
Basin Batch 1 
2.5 4.5 
30 25:2 
0.11 0.07 
35 4.5 
393 342 
1,000 902 
rZ 15 
29 36.5 
35 27 
2 23 
6.5 7 
23 19 
52 53 
0.3 0.7 
78.5 78.0 
19 16.5 
2.8 B73 
2.4 Z.1 
0.7 1.0 
30 26 
South 
Louisiana Hawkins 
Mixture Batch 2 
13-2 4.0 
14 24 
0.23 0.07 
0.9 4.5 
21 21 
61 52 
0 0 
3 3 
8 9 
16 27 
25 ¥7 
750 800 


be handled in pumps and pipes. 
Fluid coking pilot plants have been 
operated on feeds which vary in 
boiling range from whole crudes 
to residua having close to a 1,200 F 
initial boiling plant. 
100-Bbl-Per-Day Piant 
Demonstration 

The 100-bbl-per-day fluid coking 
unit at Baton Rouge has been in 
operation for more than a year. 
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Because the yield structure from the 
fluid coking process already had 
been determined in small-scale lab- 
oratory equipment, the primary pur- 
poses of operating the 100-bbl-per- 
day plant were to get a convincing 
demonstration of the operability of 
the process and to get engineering 
data for large plant design. The 
operation of a pilot plant on the 
scale of the 100-bbl-per-day unit 
gives an excellent test of the opera- 
bility of a new process. During 
the operation of the 100-bbl-per-day 
unit the problems associated with 
continuous operation on a large 
scale have been systematically 
worked out, and operating techni- 





ques have been continually im- 
proved and perfected. The year of 
experience in the operation of the 
100-bbl-per-day plant has clearly 
demonstrated the fundamental prac- 
ticability of the fluid coking proc- 
The circulating coke system 
has operated exceedingly well, and 
problems which arose in connection 
with the auxiliary equipment have 
been successfully met. 


ess. 


One problem was to find the best 
way to distribute the pitch into the 
fluid coke bed in the reactor so as 
to get optimum distribution of feed. 
As a result, a very satisfactory feed- 
injection system was developed and 


successfully demonstrated. An- 


Photomicrograph of Fluid Coke. 
FIG. 4 
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other problem which had been an i- 
cipated was associated with a ten/- 
ency to form coke in overhead 
equipment. This is a common phe- 
nomenon when heavy ends are proc- 
essed at high temperatures. How- 
ever, the fluid coking process in- 
herently, minimizes this problem, 
and a very successful solution was 
worked out. For example, a recent 
run in the 100-bbl-per-day unit was 
terminated voluntarily after more 
than 500 hours at design conditions 
without any pressure drop in the 
overhead lines up to the point where 
quench oil is normally introduced 
in commercial equipment. 
Typical Yields 

Typical fluid coking yields from 
operations in the 100-bbl-per-day 
plant on 3 feed stocks are shown 
in Table 1. The feeds are all vacuum 
bottoms. The South Louisiana mix- 
ture is a light sweet blend, pre- 
dominantly South Louisiana crude, 
whereas Elk Basin and Hawkins are 
much heavier sour crudes. These 
large pilot-plant data are for “once- 
through” operation, but most com- 
mercial plants would be run with 
recycle to 100-per-cent conversion 
of the material boiling above the 
gas oil. In the examples shown in 
Table 1, this gas oil was cut at a 
1,015 F still vapor temperature, and 
this produced a feed suitable for 
catalytic cracking. However, it is 
not implied that 1,015 F is neces- 
sarily the optimum cut point. This 


point will depend upon the feed | 


stock and the operating conditions. 
Also, it should be emphasized that 
the 100-bbl-per-day plant was run 
primarily to obtain operating and 
engineering data; and, hence, the 
yields shown in Table 1 are not 
optimum. 

The coker naphthas from the 3 
feeds shown in Table 1 are quite 
similar except for sulfur content, 
and that value varies with the feed 
stock. Unlike the relatively uniform 
quality of the gasoline, the quality 
of the coker gas oil is considerably 
affected by the character of the 
coker charge stock. In Table 1 it 
can be seen that the higher grade 
South Louisiana residuum gave a 
higher API gravity and lower Con- 
radson-carbon gas oil than the heav- 
ier Elk Basin and Hawkins feeds. 
Of course, the coker bottoms fol- 
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TABLE 3 


Quality of Product Coke from 100-Bbl-Per-Day Fluid Coking Pilot Plant 


Vacuum Residuum Crude Source: 


Coke 


Carbon, per cent by weight......... 
Hydrogen, per cent by weight...... 
Sulfur,* per cent by weight......... 


Volatile matter, per cent by weight: 


Re oh ha nad pennsays 
Ver. 2a). | 6S 
Ash* (per cent by weight) at 1,100 F 


Ash components, as metal in coke: 


Vanadium, per cent by weight.. 
Nickel, per cent by weight...... 
Iron, per cent by weight....... 


South 
Louisiana 


(Partly Desalted) 


Elk 

Basin Hawkins 

88.6 88.3 
1.8 1.9 
6.4 7.0 
eS: 0.9 
5.3 5.0 
0.7 0.7 
0.17 0.02 
0.06 0.01 
0.08 0.04 


*Values for ash and sulfur are higher than will be obtained commercially for these 2 reasons: 1, a greater percentage of the 
coke make is burned in the pilot plant than is anticipated for commercial operation; and, 2, the bottoms recycled commercially 
will have a lower ash-to-coke ratio than the portion of the feed converted in the 1-pass pilot-plant operation. 


low the same trends. In general, 
the quality of the coker bottoms is 
not far from that of the residuum 
feed. 

In order to estimate ultimate 
yields with bottoms recycle to ex- 
tinction, successive pass coking has 
been conducted in the laboratory 


pilot plants on the 1,015+F bot- 
toms from once-through coking. 


From these data ultimate yields for 
favorable coking conditions have 
been calculated for 2 feeds, and are 
shown in Table 2. The residuum 
was converted from fuel value to 76 
to 85 per cent by volume of gaso- 
line and gas oil and 24 to 36 per 
cent by weight of fuel products. 
It will be noted that the coke yields 
are close to the Conradson carbon 
of the original feed. This is typical 
of the data on a wide variety of 
feeds, and is another way in which 
fluid coking differs from delayed 
coking. In the latter process coke 
yields are closer to twice the feed 
Conradson carbon. 
Properties of Fluid Coke 

The coke produced in fluid coking 
has some interesting and unique 
properties. Its fine but uniform, 
particle size makes it easily handled 
as a fluid but, nevertheless, it is a 
clean, dustless solid. The round- 
ness of the particles, as seen in 
the photomicrograph in Fig. 4, is 
a property which may make possible 
some unique applications. Chemical 
and physical properties are given in 
Table 3. The low hydrogen and 
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volatile matter in the coke are an 
indication of the calcination which 
takes place in the burner vessel. 
The coke is expected to find its way 
into the already established markets 
for petroleum coke; e.g., as fuel, 
for electrodes, and for other prod- 
ducts. Studies are being made on 
the use of fluid coke as raw material 
for the manufacture of electrodes 
for the aluminum industry. The 


transportation of fluid coke can be 


adequately handled by pipe lines, 
gondola railway cars, barges, and 
other carriers. 
Cracking of Coker Gas Oil 

For the recycle coking operation, 
the yields shown in Table 2 are 
based on the production of a 430 F 
to 1,015 F gas oil for subsequent 
catalytic cracking. As already point- 
ed out, the choice of the 1,015 F 
cut point is somewhat arbitrary. 
The optimum end point may be 
higher or lower depending on the 
composition of the original residuum 
with respect to metals — nickel, 
vanadium, iron—which are unde- 
sirable contaminants of cracking 
catalysts. Of course, a similar situa- 
tion exists in the primary distilla- 
tion of the crude in vacuum towers 
to produce a high end-point virgin 
gas oil for catalytic cracking. In 
this primary vacuum distiilation, as 
in fluid coking, trace quantities of 
very high-boiling volatile metal com- 
pounds — nickel, vanadium, iron — 
are taken overhead when high end- 
point gas oils are produced, and 


the quantity of such trace catalyst 
poisons depends both on the cut 
point and on the composition of the 
crude. In the preparation of feed 
stocks for catalytic it is generally 
economica} to go to the highest end 
point of gas oil consistent with 
tolerable quanities of these catalyst 
contaminants. 

However, in many refinery situa- 
tions, especially when catalytic 
cracking equipment is not available, 
the opportunity exists for a very 
simple combination of fluid coking 
and thermal cracking. In this case 
the fluid coking is conducted once- 
through—which somewhat shrinks 
the size of the coking unit—and the 
total coker overhead minus the gaso- 
line fraction may be fed directly to 
a thermal cracking unit. 
Commercial Application 

The Standard Oil Development 
Company is making the process 
available to the industry under li- 
cense at reasonable royalty rates. 
As already announced, affiliates of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) have plans for building three 
fluid cokers in the United States. 
The first commercial installation, 
which is already in the design stage, 
is for the Billings, Mont., refinery 
of The Carter Oil Company. This is 
a 3,800-bbl-per-day unit, and is 
scheduled for initial operation in late 
1954. Esso Standard Oil Company 
plans to follow about a year later 
with a 10,000-bbl fluid coker at Balti- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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These are stirring days for 
your correspondent who, even 
in normal times, has an irre- 
pressible tendency to run about 
like a decapitated chicken. 
Whingdings, soirees, and con- 
vocations are taking place so 
rapidly that we would have to 
be four men to take them all in, 
and on top of that we have dis- 
covered to our intense dismay 
that our capacity to rebound 
has been reduced by the years 
+o an exasperating nil. How- 
ever, we are still trying and 
here for the information of any- 
one who might be interested is 
a recital of our most recent per- 
egrinations. A short time ago 
we tossed all prior dates and 
contractual obligations into the 
ashcan and ducked over to 
Boyle Avenue to visit with Ken 
Norris, the astute prexy of Nor- 
ris Thermador Corporation, and 
found the place completely infil- 
trated with brother Nineteeners. 
It was, indeed, one of the most 
complete congregations of this 
noted ground gouging group we 
have ever seen, all of which we 
lay to the fact that we were 
about to have one lunch whereat 
we would not be tapped on the 
shoulder by Lev Sacre and 
asked to cough up eight bucks. 


Ken was absent in Washington, 
D.C., on some official business but 
under the capable direction of Bill 
Cranston, first vice president, and 
a stash of other executives we had 
a most instructive and informative 
session. Included in the hosting 
group were George Ford, also vice 
president; Curly Wilkinson, man- 
ager of auto sales; Harry Aikens, 
factory manager; Bob Stoddard, 
manager of purchases; Bob Mathers, 
director of industrial relations; Don 
White, assistant to the president; 
and perhaps some others to whom 
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profound apologies for our bad 
memory. These gentlemen and their 
aides first treated us to an excellent 
repast after which we traipsed 
through the plant and saw some of 
California’s most interesting and 
most effective industrial operations. 


The immensity of the plant 
is in itself something at which 
to gasp but that isn’t the thing 
that impresses. Here is untram- 
melled and uninhibited enter- 
prise in action and it is all so 
nonchalant and unconcerned as 
to be unbelievable. Practically 
everything that goes on here is 
the last word in mechanical and 
operational genius. At one spot 
we watch open-mouthed while 
a big 6000 ton hydraulic press 
makes bathtubs out of heavy 
steel plates as easily as if they 
were composed of cheese. An- 
other machine punches out the 
necessary holes for faucets, 
drains, etc., and they are fin- 
ished in porcelain enamels of 
varied hues about as quickly 
as you can walk to the end of 
the line. Thousands of cartridge 
cases in stock sizes and patterns 
are punched and shaped in suc- 
cessive operations to the most 
exacting dimensions, and fin- 
ished with the same alacrity as 
bathtubs and oven linings. 


Everything seems to start from 
metal strips, sheets, or discs. Auto- 
mobile wheels by countless thou- 
sands are fashioned by the same 
quiet but relentless process of press- 
ing, shaping, and finishing. Cooking 
utensils made of stainless steel with 
heavy copper bottoms and shining 
like burnished silver come to com- 
pletion with scarcely the touch of 
a human hand. So it is with com- 
pressed gas holders, electric heaters, 
water heaters, and a multitude of 
other useful items for the home and 
and factory. The whole plant is 
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simply amazing, especially to a 
guy like ourself who has to call in 
a plumber to put a washer in the 


kitchen tap. However, we noticed 7 


that the Nineteener delegates from 
the iron and steel industry, 


pany chap; 


itve; Dick Whelan, the Youngstown 
gin rummy expert; Wendell Jones, 
the Bethlehem tenor; and Monte 
Lindmoe of Southwest 
who invariably gets the blues when 
it rains, were obviously just as pro- 
foundly impressed as ourself. Any- 
way, it was 2 most elevating exper- 
ience and to Ken Norris and his 


associates we are duly grateful for 


a junket that was both physically 
sustaining and mentally stimulating. 


The other evening, escorted 
by our amanuensis, Virginia 
Miller—looking very sharp in 
her white ensemble and red rose 
corsage, we stepped out to the 
Biltmore to spend a shot session 
with the daughters of St. Cas- 
sian at the Desk & Derrick Club 
cocktail party. And just in case 
you don’t know about St. Cas- 
sian, he was recently named by 
His Holiness the Pope as the 
patron saint of secretaries and 
stenographers because an old 
Roman poet, Prudentius, had 
indicated that he was a whiz 
at “reproducing words by brief 
signs.” Getting back on the 
beam, however, we had a very 
lovely time at this ritzy affair, 
flitting from flower to flower 
like an inebriated bee. As usual 
the place was literally bulging 
with celebrities, male and fe- 
male, and we had quite a time 
trying to catch up with all of 
them. 

Again with apologies for our in- 
ability to remember a lot of impor- 
tant people, we might mention at 
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such as | 
Rand Hogan, the Kaiser Steel Com- F 
Charlies Schriber, the F 
youthful Earle M. Jorgensen execu- 


Welding 
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DELANO CITIZEN MAKES GOOD 


Don Hare, the somewhat youngish look- 
ing but altogether capable superintendent 
of Monterey Oil Company's San Joaquin 
Valley division, is a rugged sort of a 
chap who fairly radiates the verve and 
vigor of the habitual outdoorsman. He 
was born up yonder in Delano, California, 
where the air is as sweet as a baby’s 
breath and some mighty luscious water- 
melons burgeon and bulge out of the 
thin tendrils that chain them weakly to 
to the earth. Leave us quit waxing poetic; 
however, and get on with the narrative. 

Don, at the early age of five managed 
to persuade his parents to move to 
Bakerstield where after graduating from 
the local high school he fell a victim of 
that dread malady, “the petrolic yen,” and 
in no time at all was roughnecking and 
roustabouting all over the Kern County 
oil fields with more eagerness than a 
second string quarterback. Among his 
employers in these interesting days were 
Frank Goldman, George F. Getty, and 
the Taft Well Drilling Company, and the 
experience he acquired merely increased 
his determination to become more com- 
pletely immersed in the oil business, 

He enrolled in Bakersfield Junior College 
in 1937, was graduated two years later, 








and then went on to University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, whence he emerged 
in 1941 with a degree in petroleum 
engineering. His earliest post-college jobs 


were with Douglas Aircraft and Los An- 
geles Shipbuilding Companies, but in 
1943 he was back in Bakersfield in charge 
of Wilshire Oil Company's San Joaquin 
Valley engineering and geological head- 
quarters. When ihe Wilshire properties 
were taken over by Monterey, Don was 
taken over too, as general superintendent, 
and he now occupies a neat cubicle in 
the nice new Monterey office out Edison 
way. It is interesting, incidentally, that 
across the corridor from Don is the division 
geologist, Bill Stadtmiller, who was one 
of his contemporaries at Oxford Hall up 
on the Berkeley campus. 

Don has adventured widely in the west 
during the past ten years, having been 
concerned with operations in California, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Montana, 
and Texas. His favorite operating states 
are Wyoming and Montana, because there 
he knows exactly where the trouts lurk 
in the limpid deeps and a skilled nimrod 
can bag a deer or a duck when such 
goings on are seasonable. Fishing and 
hunting, you see, are his primary spare 
time occupations and rumor has it that 
he is a real marksman whether he is 
picking a vulnerable spot on a fleeting 
deer, or flicking a royal coachman into 
the vision of a hungry rainbow. 








least a few of those we encountered 
here and there. We can remember 
seeing Emmett Jones, the affable 
president of Terminal Drilling and 
Production Company, accompanied 
by Julie Mueller; and Bill Tetsch, 
vice president of the same illustrious 
institution, convoyed by Marjorie 
Turpen. Theit there was Fred Han- 
the Bank of California ex- 
ecutive and San Gabriel Club divot 
lofter, looking very  disconsolate 
with no escort but very hopeful of 
finding a stray with no boss on her 
arm. We exchanged greetings with 
Libby Hone and Fritz Taves, a 
Schlumberger combination; Mar- 
ion McCandless, the noted Bethle- 
hem diarist, and her boss, Wendell 
Jones; Alma Gleason the capable 
secretary of Ed Millett, Jr., the 
capable executive secretary of CNGA; 
Kay Lavada and Glenn Camblin, 
the well know demulsifiiers, and 
Louis Monson, a very interesting 
trio from Tret-O-Lite; Irene Pills- 
bury and Ken Cook from the Cuy- 
ama Castle; and Roy Barnes, Pe- 
troleum Club director, and his at- 
tractive escort, Alberta Bowman. 
Others glimpsed in the gath- 
ering were cousin, Pick Mc- 
Iver and Louise Schock, a good 
looking representation from 
Shell; Kay Barnes who broke 
away from Fritz Taves to say 
hello; Kay Jordan and Bob 
Eiche of the Eiche enterprises; 
Al Ring and Paul Daniel, the 


son, 
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yachtsman; Bill Wardner and 
George McLean from the Con- 
servation Committee with a trio 
of good lookers, to wit, Audrey 
Davis, Grace Elness, and Har- 
riett Gilmore; Paul Andrews 
and Ruth Stine from Signal Oil 
& Gas, and obviously proud of 
it; Frank Morgan and Louise 
Stark Weather from the execu- 
tive branch of the Richfield Oil 
Corporation; Lawrence Vand- 
erleck and Meitzie Palmer, the 
national vice president of D & 
D; Evelyn Mosher of Hono- 
lulu, past president of the local 
chapter; and Blanche Kelly of 
Union, one of the real founders 
of the organization. 


It will be noted that the ladies 
sometimes wandered away from 
their bosses and that is why we 
occasionally pick one up all by her- 
self. For example, we were tickled 
no end to say hello to Ruby Root, 
the cute little land department sec- 
retary from Richfield ; Eleanor Ross- 
er, a lovely from Shell Oil Com- 
pany; Harriett Bohning, the Paci- 
fic Western accounting whiz; Ann 
Ketchum, the perennial public- 
ist of the organization from GP; 
Dorothy Harkness, Hube:t Ferry’s 
erstwhile secretary, from Union; 
Betty Goritz, corresponding secre- 
tary of D & D from WOGA; and 
another interesting pair of Pacific 
Westerners — Natalie Dawydiuk, 


and Velma Riggins. Other couples 
that we distinctly remember were 
Dorothy Clancy, the D & D secre- 
tary, accompanied by C. F. Sudduth; 
Virginia Beaton and our Nineteener 
friend Johnny Templeton, represent- 
ing GP; Helen Edwards and her 
Wilshire boss, Maury Machris, the 
famed big game hunter; Norma 
Tucker with Jim Leovy on one arm 
and Tom Wallace on the other, all 
from Western Gulf; and Esther 
Johnson and Bob Lytle of the Lytle 
organization. 


There were a few stags that 
seemed to have no escorts at the 
moment we met them. For in- 
stance, Stan Oatway, Shell’s 
No. 1 domino player; Paul 
Ottoson, the Signal Oil & Gas 
Company legal light; and 
George McLaren, one of the in- 
dustry’s most popular people, 
from the Chevron hostelry. Al- 
together there were just scads 
of people there with whom we 
would have enjoyed exchanging 
a bit of chatter, but we just 
couldn’t catch them all. Any- 
way, as usual, the girls did a tip 
top job of arranging and every- 
body seemed to enjoy the entire 
seance from the first nibble of 
marinated salmon to the last sip 
of exhuberating aqua, and we 
personally were no exception. 
To all the ladies of The D & D, 
thus, our gratitude for another 
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entertaining evening and our 
best wishes for continued 
growth and development — in 
the organization, that is, not the 
ladies. 


Well, another Wildcat party has 
come and gone and some 1800 peo- 
ple had a great time fraternizing 
together in a very nice environment, 
and enjoying the first opus written 
and produced by the new Wildcat 
playwright, Ed Stroud. So far as 
we are concerned the play is the 
piece de resistance of the show, and 
whether the audience enjoys it or 
not determines whether or not the 
evening is a success. This time the 
scene of the skit was laid in a saloon 
on Whiskey Row, presumably in 
Coalinga, and from that locale with 
its gnarled prospectors and some- 
what bawdy B-girls, the petroleum 
hotshots were spiked and barbed 
with complete abandon. Ed _ fol- 
lowed pretty well in the Geis tradi- 
tion. His dialogue was _ liberally 
interspersed with the luridness and 
invective of the old time barroom 
and skulls, institutional and individ- 
ual, were conked with a total lack 
of restraint. 


This time the sound equip- 
ment worked—too well, we 
thought at times. In other years 
the boys had unfortunate ex- 
periences with the sound prob- 
lem so that now they are in- 
clined to shout into the micro- 
phones. The result is a shock 
to the eardrums that is mighty 
devastating. As for the play it- 
self, it was a very creditable job 
for a first shot. Frankly, how- 
ever, we are just prudish enough 
to believe that the Wildcat play 
would have a better all around 
reaction if it were just a little 
bit less wild. A cuss word can 
fit in properly in its place but it 
is no substitute for humor. The 
songs were good and they were 
well sung, and the continuity 
was good almost to the end. Per- 
haps it was because we were up 
after our usual bedtime but we 
had a strong feeling that the 
thing sort of disintegrated at 
the very end. 


Of course, we are no dramatist 
and these few criticisms are offered 
with no expectation that anybody 
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will pay attention to them. In our 
opinion, Bill Pemberton is still the 
best actor in the Wildcats. He 
speaks his lines naturally and not 
as if he were reading them out of 
an exercise book. That is not too 
important, really, for the amateur- 
ishness of this sort of a presentation 
is the thing that makes it most 
entertaining. Basil Kantzer comes 
a close second to Bill and has a 
nice singing voice to boot. Ken 
Faulkner also sings nicely well, and 
there is no question that Frank 
Carter, Tut Tuttle, John McMillan, 
and Homer Steiny, did an outstand- 
ing job as barroom floosies. Ed han- 
dled the role of the Hindu seer with 
the proper amount of oiliness. Ed 
Hamner, being a Texan, was well 
cast as one, and the Pyles brothers 
were ably represented by Stan Wil- 
liams and Tom Sherman. Harold 
Hoots had no trouble with the Bill 
Keck role, and Ward Blodget swept 
the floor with all the aplomb of a 
dyed-in-the-wool thespian. 


Before we desert the Wild- 
cats, we would like to make an- 
other suggestion, to wit: We 
know from experience that the 
handling of names is a job in 
which it is very easy to become 
repetitious. We dare to opine, 
therefore, that it is time the 
Wildcats began to direct their 
ribbing into some new areas. 
For the past twenty years more 
or less they have been directing 
satiric shafts at pretty much the 
same group of executives and 
that is not good. There are lots 
of people below the rank of 
president and lots of happen- 
ings outside the responsibility 
of the top executives that are 
fine subjects for a bit of lam- 
pooning and if they can’t be- 
come the whole thing, they 
could at least be profitably 
mixed in. All in which, may we 
again emphasize, is offered 
with the best intention in the 
world and with no thought of 
detracting from any specific 
person or performance. And 
with our best wishes for a moist 
and happy New Year, there we 
leave you. 





Stanolind Oil Makes 
Important Discovery 


Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. has found 
oil in the Madison, first for this for- 
mation in the Beaver Creek field, Fre- 
mont County. The Well, No. 30M, 
s% nw ne 10-33n-96w, took on added 
significance with announcement by 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. that drill 
stem test resulted in recovery of 
44 gravity gas cut oil at the rate of 
143 bbls. per hour. Latest test was 
of interval 11,389-11,447 ft. Several 
previous tests in the Madison had 
shown good recovery, but this was the 
best encountered. The well is Madison 
zone discovery in field. 

The field has already been proven 
for production from other formations. 
Operator is 258 ft. into Madison and 
there is 150 ft. more of the formation 
to penetrate. No water was encount- 
ered. 





Five leading German physicians— > 


Drs. Rudolph Hauf, Heinrich Ross- | 


mann, Else E. Kunkgk, Heinz Ehr- 
licher and Richard Jeute—were guests 
recently at Standard of California 


on a tour of the company’s refinery | 


and other facilities at Richmond. 





Edward R. Valentine of Los An- 
geles, a director of Fullerton Oil 
Company, has been elected a member 
of the executive committee of the 


Security-First National Bank. For |” 


many years a member of the bank’s 
board of directors, Valentine is also 
chairman of the board of the J. W. 
Robinson Company. 





Fluid Coking 


(Continued from Page 7) 
more and a 21,000-bbi unit at Baton 
Rouge. 
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I have been interested to learn 
something of the work of your Com- 
mittee on Supervisory and Man- 
agement Development and want to 
congratulate you on your efforts 
in this direction. When we stop 
to consider all of the specialized 
bits of information, skill, and ex- 
perience that it takes to make an 
oil company or an industry like 
ours, then it becomes clear that 
this is our most precious asset. If 
all of your company’s plants, pat- 
ents, raw materials, and dollar as- 
sets were destroyed but you could 
keep your people, you would have 
a good chance to rebuild your bus1- 
ness. If, however, you should lose 
all of the know-how of your organi- 
zation and the investment that has 
been made in training and experi- 
ence, you would in all probability 
be sunk. We cannot attend meetings 
of this sort without being impressed 
by the significance of this fact. 

Gwilym A. Price, President of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
made this point more specifically in 
a letter to his stockholders from 
which I have taken the following 
quotation : 

“When it is realized that raw 
materials, technical knowledge, 
and sources of capital are availa- 
ble to all businesses on more or 
less equal terms, it becomes clear 
that the chief, if not the only, 
difference between a_ successful 
business operation and an indif- 
ferent one is people. One of the 
vital tasks in directing any busi- 
ness is to attract and retain per- 
sonnel who will supply effective 
management for current opera- 
tions and from whom the key 
executives will be drawn in the 
years to come. Any plans that will 
aid in the accomplishment of that 
end will surely pay for themselves 
many times over.” 

There is no factor which is more 
critical to the survival of any enter- 
prise than the quality of its per- 
sonnel and particularly of its man- 
agement. 


Although there are many ways of 
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By O. A. Ohmann 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 
Cleveland, Ohio 


describing a manager’s job, I like 
to think of it as consisting basical- 
ly of three functions: 
1. Making operating decisions — 
keeping the show on the road. 
This is the least important part 
of the executive’s job and a good 
one will delegate most of it. I 
dare say, however, that this is 
what most executives do. 
Long-range planning, finding 
new ways to make money, set- 
ing worthy objectives, and find- 
ing ways to measure progress 
toward the goals that have been 
established. This is a much- 
neglected function. 

3. Selecting, training, developing, 
and motivating people, and espe- 
cially present and future mana- 
gers. You have probably guessed 
by now that inasmuch as I am 
in the management development 
business, I consider this last to 
to be the most important re- 
sponsibility of any executive. It 
is the ingredient without which 
the other functions will not work. 
I have little sympathy with the 
boss who says he does not have 
time to train and develop his 
men. I was delighted the other 
day to find a little support for 
this view in a quotation from 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr. (form- 
erly connected with some oil 
company, I believe). At a staff 


bo 


meeting held in Suite 28 of the 


Standard Building in 1879 he 
said: 

“Has anyone given you the law 
of these offices? No? It is this; 
nobody does anything if he can 
get anybody else to do it. You 
smile; but think it over. Your 
department is the testing of oils. 
You are responsible; but as soon 
as you can get someone whom 
you can rely on, train him in the 
work, sit down, cock up your 
heels, and think out some way 
for the Standard Oil to make some 
money.” 


If you will permit me one more 
quote before we get down to serious 
business, here’s one I like from an 
American Management Association 
pamphet, “Management the Simple 
Way” by Lawrence A. Appley: 

“The primary executive func- 
tion is to determine what you 
want people to accomplish, to 
check periodically on how well 
they are accomplishing it, and to 
develop methods by which they 
will perform more effectively. 
This all leads to a rather simple 
truth: Management is the devel- 
opment of people and not the 
direction of things. If this fact 
were more generally accepted, 
many management difficulties 
would disappear.” 

(Incidentally, this little pamph- 
let is an excellent one to distribute 
to your entire supervisory force.) 
No boss has anything more im- 

portant to do than to train and de- 
velop his people. And, incidentally, 
no staff man should ever let a line 
manager dump this responsibility on 
him. 

Top management in American in- 
dustry, conscious of the breakdown 
in working relations in the shop, 
has for many years been interested 
in the training of foremen and su- 
pervisors; but only recently has 
there been an awareness of the train- 
ing needs of higher levels of man- 
agement including the principal of- 
ficers and directors of the corpora- 
tion. Management has been parti- 
cularly sensitive to the shocking 
cost of poor human relations at the 
first level of supervision and no ex- 
pense has been spared on_ such 
training programs. Emphasis in 
training has usually been on train- 
ing the other fellow—his needs and 
shortcomings being so much more 
transparent than our own. 

Although for many years there 
was a rather uncritical assumption 
that these training programs re- 
sulted in improved supervisory be- 
havior on the job, a number of re- 
cent evaluation studies lead us to 
some radically different and very 
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interesting conclusions. For exam- 
ple, the International Harvester 
Company has for years been sending 
its foremen and supervisors to a 
two-weeks’ full-time training pro- 
gram conducted under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago. The 
program was developed jointly by 
the training staff of I.H.C. and 
members of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was gener- 
ally regarded as having been well 
conceived and professionally exe- 
cuted. Primarily, it was designed 
to improve human relations in its 
plants. The course was rated as 
being excellent because the fore- 
men’s interest in it had consistently 
been very high. In fact, they were 
so enthusiastic that a frequent com- 
ment was: “I certainly wish my 
boss would have a chance to get 
this course”. Favorable comments 
about the course were also expressed 
by people at all levels in the or- 
ganizations, including higher levels 
of management. 


After this school had been in 
operation for a number of years and 
hundreds of foremen had been 
trained, a very scientifically de- 
signed evaluation study was con- 
ducted. Without getting into the 
details of the evaluation findings, I 
should like to highlight some of the 
principal conclusions. 


At the end of the course, but 
while the foremen were still at 
the training center, there was a 
measurable change in knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior with re- 
ference to the general subject of 
industrial relations. However, 
when these foremen returned to 
the plant and their on-the-job at- 
titudes and behaviors were meas- 
ured, there was in many cases a 
reverse effect. The back-in-the- 
plant behavior and attitudes of 
the foreman correspond almost 
exactly to the behavior and atti- 
tudes of his boss. Apparently 
what is right in the training situa- 
ation may be very different from 
what pays off in the plant en- 
vironment. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the atti- 
tudes of foremen and the attitudes 
of their bosses, but great differences 
were found between the attitudes 
of the foremen and of their em- 
ployees. In other words, the lead- 
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ership climate established by the 
boss (his attitudes, values, stand- 
ards, and behaviors) will deter- 
mine the behavior of the foreman 
more than what is taught at the 
school and also more than the 
desires of the foreman’s subordi- 
nates. I suppose this elaborate 


study merely shows that foremen 
were not born yesterday and are 
not as dumb as we _ sometimes 
think they are. 





This is not an isolated study. Dur- 
ing and since the war a good deal 
of careful research was conducted 
by the military services in an ef- 
fort to evaluate the factors which 
determine front-line behavior of 
combat officers. In general, these 
findings substantiate the conclusions 
drawn from the I.H.C. study; viz., 
that the behavior of these officers 
is influenced most by the stated 
requirements and the example of 
their immediate superior officers at 
the front; the next most influential 
factor was the attitudes, expecta- 
tions, and standards of the soldiers 
under their command. Meanwhile, 
the effect of the formal training pro- 
grams for officers and of the atti- 
tudes and expectations of the top 
brass back at G.H.Q. tended to fade 
into the background. 

This brings me now to the heart 
of what I would like to say on the 
subject to supervisory training and 
management development. 

In our training efforts we have 
been too much concerned with the 
gadgets and techniques of personnel 
administration, forgetting that these 
will never substitute for sound char- 
acter values and high standards of 
personal and corporate conduct. We 
have stressed the more tangible 
aspects of management such as how 
to set objectives, organize, plan, 
delegate, and control; but have neg- 
lected the much more important in- 
tangibles of attitudes, values and 





philosophy which support these 
operations. We have forgotten thit 
it is the spirit which gives life and 
the letter which kills. These intany- 
ibles of the value system of the boss 
and his real purposes in life have 
the most insidious way of being 
communicated to his organization. 
The quality of the motivation of the 
boss is still the key factor in deter- 
mining the motivation of his or- 
ganization. We do not fool very 
many people for very long. 


One of the difficulties in man- 
agement development is that we can 
see this so clearly in others, and 
especially in our boss, but assume 
that we are successfully concealing 
some of the shoddy spots in our 
own value system. We are ready to 
agree that all management training 
should start at the top with the 
president and department heads, 
and often are a little too ready to 
rationalize our own failures in terms 
of the limitations placed on us by 
company policies and practices set 
by the top management. We often 
side step our responsibility by point- 
ing out that the company will not 
support a program of supervisory 
training. 

I don’t propose to let us off the 
hook quite so easily. Each of us 
here today is the head man of some 
segment of our company’s opera- 
tion, be it large or limited in scope. 


We can, at least to some extent, 
set quality standards within our 
own unit of operation regardless 
of what we may have to put up with 
from our superiors. Each of us is 
responsible for creating in his unit 
the management climate which will 
either release or frustrate the crea- 
tive and productive forces within 
our work group. 


So I want mostly to talk about 
us. What we can do to become 
more effective. Let’s start manage- 
ment development with ourselves. 
Certainly we have some responsi- 
bility for developing others, but I 
sometimes think we would accom- 
plish more if we just worked on 
ourselves. As Frank Willibrand 
said in his talk to this group in 
1951: “I prefer to think of super- 
vision not as handling other people, 
but rather as the art of handling one’s 
self in one’s dealing with others”. 
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For the past eight years I have 
been concerned with the problems 
of management development in our 
company, and for the past year and 
a half this has been my principal as- 
signment. In connection with this 
program every supervisor, execu- 
tive, and key staff or professional 
employee in the organization is 
evaluated by several superiors to 
determine his strengths, weaknesses, 
potential, and specific needs for fur- 
ther training or development. I 
have been very much impressed by 
some of our findings in this connec- 
tion. 

At lower levels of supervision, 
the appraisals will frequently reveal 
inadequacies resulting from lack of 
job experience, lack of technical 
knowledge, or just plain lack of in- 
telligence. As we move up the or- 
ganization chart to make appraisals 
at executive levels, these factors are 
rarely the principal determinants of 
unsatisfactory managerial perform- 
ance, nor are these the factors which 
limit potential for future promotion. 
Here the delimiting factors in al- 
most every single case are the psy- 
chological intangibles of attitude. 
character, personality quirks which 
reflect socially undesirable motiva- 
tion, poor work habits, unsound 
values, a shallow philosophy of life, 
etc.—all of which make for ineffec- 
tive inter-personal relations and tend 
to reduce leadership potential. 


You are all familiar with the cata- 
logue of these “psychological sin- 
ners”. The boss who does not dele- 
gate because he does not entirely 
trust his subordinates. The fellow 
who overindulges his expense ac- 
count because he is trying so hard 
to be a “big shot”. The poor team 
player who is always concerned 
how a particular move will affect 
his status and prerogatives. The 
“yes man” who does not assume 


_ responsibility for contributing his 


honest thinking to a problem. The 
executive whose god is money and 
who is insensitive to important long- 
range social values. The little Na- 
poleon. The fellow who talks too 
much and always wants to be the 
center of any discussion. The sus- 
picious and scheming politician. The 
boss who “blows his top” over minor 
irritations or frustrations. The ex- 
ecutive who wants so much to be 
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a good fellow with his men that he 
delegates by throwing the reins out 
of the buggy and thus loses control 
of his operation. 

These are the toughest and most 
persistent problems in management 
development. Typically such exe- 
cutives have a good intellectual 
understanding of the principles and 
techniques of management and be- 
lieve that their spiritual deficiencies 
are not detected. Essentially these 
problems stem from shallow and 
distorted values. These behavior 
problems which are so critical to the 
smooth and efficient functioning of an 
organization do not seem to yield 
to any of the conventional methods 
of training. 





some extent these are the 
They point 
a direction for self-improvement 


To 
problems of all of us. 


from which we can all profit. This 
is an area of self-development in 
which continuing effort is needed 
and where personal growth will 
show a pay-out. 

Let me point up the problem in 
another way. In our company, and 
no doubt this would also be true 
in your company, we have many 
similar units of operation which 
carry on essentially the same func- 
tional activities—-as, for example, 
Sales divisions, Accounting units, 
Manufacturing plants, etc. In spite 
of the fact that such duplicate units 
in a given department operate under 
the same general policies, wages, 
working conditions, benefit plans, 
and job security provisions, we find 
that year after year one unit will 
have high employee morale and high 
productivity, whereas a twin unit 
will present just the reverse per- 
formance. 

We can account for these differ- 
ences in performance only in terms 
of the character and leadership qual- 
ities of the top bosses in these units. 
The values of the boss and the man- 
agement climate which he creates 


are reflected through his organiza- 
tion, even though his philosophy 
may not be vocalized or clearly de- 
fined. People respond to the intangi- 
bles of spiritual tone and personal 
standards. We do not fool people. 


I can also give you examples, as 
I am sure you can from your or- 
ganization, of very successful exe- 
cutives who violate nearly all of the 
accepted techniques of administra- 
tive practice but whose employees 
will not let them fail because they 
feel fortunate to have such a “solid 
guy” for a boss. 


We have all seen the converse of 
this. Executives who have almost 
everything — intelligence, technical 
training, broad experience, ability to 
analyze problems, to plan and or- 
ganize work, and who may even 
have other social skills such as the 
ability to speak or to make an effec- 
tive presentation—but who never- 
theless flop as administrators be- 
cause their employees sense their 
shallow or self-seeking values. 


There is an accumulation of such 
evidence which is steering us back 
to the bedrock fundamentals in hu- 
man character as the real key to ef- 
fective leadership. This is not to 
say that character is the only re- 
quirement for success as a business 
executive. Certainly there are many 
other tangible and essential man- 
agement skills such as defining ob- 
jectives clearly, establishing a sound 
organization structure within which 
job duties and lines of responsibil- 
ity are fixed, developing perform- 
ance yardsticks, compensating em- 
ployees fairly in proportion to their 
contribution, etc. I am assuming 
that such aspects of management 
are generally more clearly under- 
stood and can be more easily taught 
because there is less ego-involve- 
ment. 


I am merely pointing out that, 
although these skills are useful ad- 
juncts, they are not substitutes for 
sound values. As Ordway Tead 
said in a recent book review in the 
Personnel Journal : 

“Business today is not an exer- 
cise in Aristotelian logic. In its 
basic manifestations it is a prob- 
lem of personal power, of group 
power, of the human meaning of 
techniques, of the relation of hu- 
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man and inter-personal tensions 
to the possibility of leading the 
good life in the Greek sense of 
that term, of loving one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self in corporate re- 
lationships . . . There has to be 

a confronting and examining of 

the reasons why business func- 

tions, of the meaning of its func- 
tioning, and of its human purpose 
in a democratic society.” 

The importance of this belated 
emphasis should be no surprise in- 
asmuch as it strikes at the core of 
the management function. If man- 
agement is getting things done 
through people, or duplicating one’s 
self through others, then it follows 
that the success or failure of this 
undertaking will be measured large- 
ly in terms of the ability to motivate 
others. We cannot expect our em- 
ployees to dedicate themselves to 
maximum productivity if we hold 
up before them cheap values, selfish 
objectives, clever words, and smooth 
administrative practices. 

Our goals in business have been 
too materialistic. For most people 
the job is the center of life and 
should be the source of its greatest 
satisfactions. We are learning that 
high pay, shorter hours, and greater 
fringe benefits are not the answer. 
There is a hunger for something 
worth living for, a search for mean- 
ing and social significance, and a 
desire for self-expressive service 
which will not be satisfied by more 
bath tubs, deep freezers, TV sets, 
nor by more automobiles that re- 
quire higher octanes. If we define 
the purpose of our enterprise nar- 
rowly as making maximum profits, 
then should we be surprised if our 
employees will collectively squeeze 
for the last possible cent in wages 
and benefits in return for the lowest 
possible standards of performance? 

Is selfish acquisition and the im- 
provement of our material standard 
of living really the highest ideal 
we are able to hold up for the Amer- 
ican worker? To develop a strong 
organization and an effective team 
it is necessary to meld or integrate 
the motivations and aspirations of 
individuals around some larger pur- 
poses. Petty, selfish strivings must 
be lost in favor of a broader per- 
spective and a more worthy con- 
ception of our purposes. The crea- 
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tive resources of men cannot be 
marshaled for worthy ends by ap- 
pealing to the least common de- 
nominator of human motivations. 


But let’s come back to our central 
theme. If we want to start manage- 
ment development with ourselves 
and if we are sincere in our search 
for ways to become more effective 
executives, where ‘do we _ start? 
What do we do? I am sure there 
are many and varied answers and 
perhaps entirely different answers 
for different individuals. I would 
suggest, however, that we start by 
examining our own motivation. Spe- 
cifically, I believe that I should ask 
myself some soul-searching ques- 
tions like the following and be hon- 
est with myself in answering them. 





1. What are my own objectives? 
What do I really want to ac- 
complish with my life? 

Have I ever defined my objectives 
and put them on paper? 

Down deep in my heart, what is 
the nature of my striving? 
What do I want to do with my 
employees? 

What do I secretly want them 
to think of me? 

If they knew my secret ambit- 
ions, would they take satisfac- 
tion in helping me to realize them? 
Do I kid myself by thinking that 
I am successfully concealing my 
real purposes from them? 

Why do I want to improve my 
executive effectiveness? To get 
a raise or promotion to a higher- 
level job? Or to be of greater 
help to my employees, make 
them more productive and give 
them greater satisfaction? 

Will my people be enthusiastic 
about helping me to achieve mry 
real purposes? 


? 





Am I willing to pay the price 
for becoming a great leader or 
am I just wishing? 

Am I willing to make the per- 
sonal sacrifice of giving up some 
pretty, short-run satisfactions in 
order to achieve these more wor- 
thy long-range objectives? 

Are my real desires contradic- 
tory? . 

Is there a singleness of purpose 
and a complete dedication to the 
objectives which I have set for 
myself? 

Do I give only half-hearted or 
superficial lip service to my 
ideals? 

Do I hope that my people will 
believe what I say but not notice 
how I live? 

Have I really made a clean-cut 
decision and committed myself? 


Have I set worthy objectives 
for my employees and associates? 
Do I have a clear conception of 
the function of our industry, of 
my company, and of my own 
unit or department ? 

What social functions does my 
company serve? 

Have I defined these purposes 
in sufficiently broad and mean- 
ingful terms? In terms that will 
challenge my own dedication and 
the complete loyalty of my em- 
ployees? 

Have I let them share in setting 
these objectives or have I im- 
posed my own wishes on them? 
Have I assumed that all they 
are interested in is making 
money? Have I sold them short 
on ideals? 

Have I defined the purpose of 
our joint undertaking from the 
long-range point of view as well 
as in terms of more immediate 
objectives? Have I looked way 
down the road to give vision, 
perspective and meaning to our 
working together? Do I create 
the proper climate and tone and 
tone of our undertaking? 

Do I set a worthy personal ex- 
ample by the way I live and the 
things I stand for? What do I 
really believe in? Can my em- 
ployees have faith in me and in 
our relationship? 

Have I set sufficiently high 
standards of workmanship so 


that every one of my men can go | © 
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home at night with that health- 
giving feeling that he has done 
a good day’s work and has ac- 


complished something worth 


while? 

Does my team have the reputa- 
tion of being tough, hard-hitting, 
and maintaining high standards 
of performance? 

Can my men take pride in being 
a member of this organization? 
Do I set clear objectives, give 
assignments that are understood, 
and insist on performance that 
gives everyone the feeling that 
we are moving ahead and getting 
things done? 

Have I set fair yardsticks for 
measuring progress toward our 
objectives and do I recognize 
achievement? 

Do I try so hard to be a nice 
guy with my men that I tolerate 
tardiness, absenteeism, inefficiency, 
and sloppy standards which destroy 
self-respect ? 

In my own work habits and 
standards do I set a good exam- 
ple or do I assume that by dele- 
gating, it will not be necessary 
for me to “cut the buck”? 

Do I realize that there is a natu- 
ral tendency in any organization 
for corruptive influences which 
undermine standards to creep in 
in the course of time? Am J alert 
to the infiltration of special privi- 
lege, phoney prestige, over-staff- 
ing, waste and the under-cutting 
influences of the “wise-guy”? Do 
I keep my organization clean and 
efficient ? 

Have I permitted the development 
of a climate in which selfish 
striving and politicing pays off, 
or do I insist upon the reward 
team play? 

Do I have confidence in the abil- 
ity and willingness of my group 
to do a good job? Do I really 
expect them to come through? 
Am I the kind of a boss who is 
easy to please but hard to satis- 
fy? Am I encouraged with prog- 
ress and do I pass this enthu- 
siasm on to my organization? 
Do I have a releasing or in- 
hibiting effect on people? Do I 
frustrate my people with inde- 
cision, delays, doubts and lack of 
faith in them, or do I encourage 
them to run with the ball? 
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Do my people have fun working? 


Do I respect the potential crea- 
tivity in each individual on my 
team? Do I want to solve all the 
problems myself to show how 
smart I am, or am I willing to 
share the management function 
with my subordinates? 








Do I recognize my complete in- 
terdependence with them—that 
I cannot live a full life if I hold 
others in low esteem and do not 
respect the dignity of their per- 
sonalities ? 


Do I share with my men the 
fun of defining objectives, devel- 
oping plans of attack, solving 
problems, evaluating progress, 
and redefining our goals? Or do 
I want to be the “great I am” 
and predetermine all of these 
things for them? 


Am I really willing to delegate, 
to let them make mistakes, to 
coach them on their weak spots 
and to develop every bit of talent 
in my organization? Or do I 
want to hold on to certain parts 
of my job to prove that I am 
important or indispensable? 


In my counseling with them am 
I completely honest in pointing 
out very specificially their short- 
comings, or do I handicap their 
growth by avoiding this unplea- 
sant duty or by dealing in gener- 
alities? 

Am I trying to be a good first 
assistant to my subordinates a 
la Jewel Tea Company philoso- 
phy, or are my eyes upward? 
Am I willing to do some “pro- 
found listening” and try to learn 
and to understand my _ people 
rather than to assume that I 
know their motives? 


Do I try to force my own deci- 


sions, or the course of action 
which I prefer? 

Do I use the conference method 
as a way of kidding others into 
thinking that they have had a 
part, but then cleverly manip- 
ulate the group toward my own 
conclusions ? 


While making maximum use of 
all the ability I have been given, 
do I also have the humility to 
admit that there is a Wisdom 
underlying all of life which T 
cannot sense and understand if 
I do not relax and listen respect- 
fully? 


Do I realize that answers to 
problems often cannot come if 
I am tense and tired from trying 
too hard to run the world all by 
myself and insisting on having 
my way? 

And finally, when a situation has 
me frazzled and I am about at 
the end of my ingenuity, do I 
have a calm faith in the friendly 
wisdom of the universe and try 
to sense the unfolding of these 
purposes? 


These are some of the questions 
which I should ask myself if I 
want to become a better executive 
—and if our people are not to be short- 
changed and lose faith in our in- 
dustry and in our democratic way 
of life. 

I am afraid this all sounds like an 
indictment. The fact is that I am 
tremendously encouraged by the 
progress we have made in industrial 
statesmanship. Our own industry 
particularly has come a long way 
toward developing a sound and sen- 
sitive social philosophy. Most of 
you in this room would not be here 
if you had not already developed 
an appreciation for the values which 
I have tried to highlight. We all 
know that these basics have tremen- 
dous pulling power on an organiza- 
tion. Yet as a human “reserve engi- 
neer” I am convinced that there is 
a lot more oil in these deep spiritual 
sands which we have not yet tapped. 
We have been playing at it—and 
I say, let’s have the courage of our 
convictions, let’s release this crea- 
tive potential, and let’s have fun 
seeing it work. 

Presented at Production Session 
A.P.I. Annual Meeting. 
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service available through the company with 


which he is dealing. 


While the selection of a refining process, and 
the construction of each component are mat- 
ters of extreme importance, the extent of 
service that the refiner can actually count 
upon after the process is operating should 
not be dismissed without very careful in- 


vestigation. 


Universal invites, and suggests that every 
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petroleum refiner make an impartial com- 
parison of the many services available 
through its broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram, and the services offered by other or- 
ganizations now in the business of licensing 


petroleum refining processes. 


Your own answer to....What’s The Cost In 
The Long Run.... should reveal the most 


economical and profitable course to follow. 
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Upon his recent return from an- 
other trip by air to Western Australia, 
Ned Brown, owner of Brown Drill- 
ing Company of Long Beach, cited 
some interesting facts associated with 
oil development in the Commonwealth. 
Brown, whose contract organization 
with the California Texas Corpora- 
tion and Ampol Petroleum Limited 
already has opened Australia’s first 
commercial production along the west 
coast, said that the discovery was made 
only about 1200 feet from a stone land- 
mark built by an American geologist 
during a survey of the area in 1948. 
The marker reflected the geologist’s 
choice of location for any exploratory 
hole which might be eventually drilled 
there. Brown also pointed out that 
the discovery well had been preceded 
by 240 holes in various sections of 
Australia and that the find confirms 
the belief held by Ampol since 1947 
when a preliminary geological exam- 
ination of the new producing area 
was conducted. The discovery was 
made during drilling operations around 
3600 feet, but the well probably will 
be taken on down to somewhere 
around 12,000 feet for an over-all 
idea at what the lower formations may 
hold. Location is on a rolling hill 
about three miles from the shores of 
Exmouth Gulf and some 950 miles 
from Perth. Under control are oil 
rights in the Exmouth Gulf area and 
about 350,000 square miles of Western 
Australia. 


Plans are being formulated to in- 
sure that the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the AAODC in Los An- 
geles in October 11-13, 1954, will be 
noteworthy from every standpoint. 
Committees will be named in the very 
near future to carry out work involved 
in arranging the meeting. 


Hughes Tool Company reported to 
the American Association of Oilwell 
Drilling Contractors that for the week 
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ended December 15, 1953, there were 
175 rigs active on the Pacific Coast, 
compared with 187 in the week pre- 
ceding. A total of 3079 rigs were 
working at the same time in fields 
of the United States and Canada. This 
compared with 3044 a week ago, 2950 
a month ago, and with 2962 in the 
corresponding period of 1952. 


Contractors may benefit if Congress 
passes legislation to permit oil and 
gas exploration on undeveloped min- 
ing claim. A. C. Mattei, National 
Petroleum Council’s committee chair- 
man on Federal lands policy, said 
that no difficulty is anticipated 
from Western mining interests. He 
explained that placer mining would 
be the main type of mining affected. 
But, he expressed belief that the dif- 
ference between establishd mining 
groups and the oil industry could be 
reconciled as they were when Con- 
gress validated uranium mining claims 
on ground covered by prior oil and 
gas leases. 


Sun Drilling Company continues to 
drill steadily ahead with its contract 
work for Universal Consolidated Oil 
Company on the 20th Century-Fox 
studio lot in the old Beverly field. 
Prime objective is the Sentous zone 
producing to the south in the Baldwin 
Hills. Sun Drilling, incidentally, is 
owned by San Joaquin Drilling Com- 
pany. 


California contractors generally take 
an optimistic view of 1954. Although 
small, the year ahead will be enhanced 
by increasing demands for petroleum 
and a consequent rise in new drilling 
to satisfy consumers. Most encour- 
aging was the rush-of new discoveries 
in California as 1953 bowed out. 
Those believing the state has been 
thoroughly combed over as far as new 
reserves are concerned are reviewing 
their thoughts along this line when 











reckoning the performance of the 
driller during December. For the en- 
tire 1953 year new discoveries were 
on the lean side, but enough happened 
at many points to promise new devel- 
opment on a scale resulting in profit 
to the contractor. Increases in de- 
mand for crude oil and petroleum 
products during 1954 are expect- 
ed to range as high as five per cent 
above 1953. The average rise during 
the past two decades has been six 
per cent. By 1960 in the whole coun- 
try, demand for gasoline is expected 
to soar to 3,910,000 barrels a day 
against 3,154,000 barrels daily in 1952. 
This constitutes an increase of about 
24 per cent and an economic condi- 
tion that is certain to accrue bene- 
ficially to contractors everywhere in 
prying out crude oil. 


Now ensconced in sunny Palermo, 
Sicily, is popular Charles W. Allen, 
assistant chief geologist for William 
Ross Cabeen & Associates of Cali- 
fornia fame. Allen, who has been 
consulting geologist for Macmillan 
Petroleum Corporation of Los An- 
geles, is now resident geologist for 
the same firm in Sicily. Macmillan 
holds a vast spread of ground in the 
Italian Isle. 


Although the 1954 annual get- 
together of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists will 
not open until April 11, many lead- 
ing geologists are already outlining 
the program for the five-day meet- 
ing at St. Louis. In a speech before 
the Tulsa Geological Society, Stand- 
ard Oil of California’s Graham B. 
Moody said: 

“The AAPG has had some out- 
standing meetings, but I forecast 
that the St. Louis assembly will top 
all others, both in attendance and 
excellence of the program to be un- 
folded for the benefit of our more 
than 6000 members.” 
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Jones Heads Oil-Gas Assn. 


Charles S. Jones, president of the 
Richfield Oil Corp., was elected presi- 
dent of the Western Oil and Gas As- 
sociation, succeeding L. L. Aubert, 
president of Bankline Oil Co., who 
held the office for the past year. 

President of Richfield since its re- 
organization in 1937, Jones served as 
president of the Association in 1934 
and ’35, while he was then president 
of Rio Grande Oil Co. and the trade 
group was known as California Oil 
and Gas Association. 

John W. Hancock, president of 
Hancock Oil Co., was elected first 
vice president ; Lowell Stanley, chair- 
man of the board, Monterey Oil Co., 
was elected second vice president ; and 
William Reinhardt, vice president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co., was 
re-elected treasurer. Felix Chappellet 
was elected secretary and acting gen- 
eral manager. 

Thirty incumbent members of the 
board were re-elected. Newly elected 
to the board were B. E. Devere, 
president of Pathfinder Petroleum Co. 
and R. R. Von Hagen, president of 
the Lloyd Corp., Ltd. 

The Association, established in 1906, 
has a membership representing ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the produc- 
tion, manufacturing or wholesale dis- 
tribution of petroleum produced on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Paul H. Dudley, Long Beach con- 
sulting geologist, has: returned from 
an inspection tour of prospective 
ground in Arizona areas. The geol- 
ogist some months ago toured Costa 
Rica, with particular emphasis on the 
Province of Guanacaste. 


W. P. Luse, 


E. A. Reagor and 
W. R. Ransome are given as officials 
of Geochemical Surveys of Dallas, 
Tex., which is understood planning 
a well in California’s Alpaugh dis- 
trict. 
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November Meeting 
Of Basin Chapter API 

The November meeting of the Los 
Angeles Basin Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute featured a 
very interesting talk on use of Paral- 
lel strings for Plunger lift by L. J. 
Tomlinson, District Superintendent 
of Continental Oil Company, and a 
talk by Clipper Smith, Chief Scout 
of the Los Angeles Rams. Follow- 
ing Mr. Smith’s colorful presenta- 


tion, a movie entitled “Ram High- 
lights of 1952” was shown. 

New officers for the chapter were 
announced. These include E. M. 
Zensen, District Superintendent cf 
Richfield Oil Corporation, Chairman; 
Harry Carick, General Petroleum 
Corporation, Vice-Chairman; Dean 
R. Hoffman, Lane-Wells Company, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Orie O. Dale, 
B. J. Services, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Newly elected officers of the Los Angeles Basin Chapter of the A. P. I. are (left to right) 
Dean Hoffman, Lane-Wells Company, Secretary-Treasurer; Harry Carick, General Pe- 
troleum, Vice-Chairman; E. M. Bensen, Richfield Oil Corporation, Chairman and Orie 
Dale, B. J. Services, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


New officers and speakers at the November meeting of the Basin Chapter of the A. P. I. 
(left to right) Dean R. Hoffman, Lane-Wells Company, Secretary-Treasurer: Harry Carick, 
General Petroleum Corporation, Vice-Chairman; Clipper Smith, Chief Scout of the Los 
Angeles Rams; E. M. Bensen, Richfield. Oil* Corporation, Chairman: L. J. Tomlinson, 
Continental Oil Company, who was the eee speaker and Orie Dale, B. J. Services, 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Web Wilson Oil Tools, Inc. an- 
nounces enlargement of the sales 
area to be covered by E. W. Plau- 
gher & Associates to include all of 
California except the Ventura and 
Santa Barbara territory. 

The Santa Paula-Fillmore-Cas- 
taic area will be handled by George 
Winterburn, whose home address is 
933 Laurel Road, Santa Paula, tele- 
phone 613ML. 

E. V. (Ed) Abbott will cover the 
Los Angeles Basin, with headquart- 
ers at 80 Bennett Si., Long Beach 
3; telephone Long Beach 9-2017. 

Wally Hayes will continue to 
service the San Joaquin Valley 





Plaugher 


fields with headquarters in Bakers- 
field, telephone 2-2370. 
“Big Ed” Plaugher is making his 





Winterburn Abbott 
headquarters at 5228 Klondike Ave- 
nue, Long Beach 11; telephone MEt- 
calf 3-3301. 








C. G. Kirkbride Elected 
President of the American 
Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 

Chalmer G. Kirkbride, President 
and Director of Houdry Process 
Corporation, has been elected Presi- 
dent of The American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers for 1954, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 
Society which held its 46th annual 
meeting recently in St. Louis. Dr. 
Barnett F. Dodge, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been elected Vice Presi- 
dent. 


A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Kirk- 
bride received his professional train- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 
His professional career has been 
largely in the petroleum industry, 
to which field he has contributed 
several patents and papers. 


Since 1947 Mr. Kirkbride has been 
associated with Houdry Process 
Corporation in various administra- 
tive capacities, becoming President 
in 1952. He resides with his wife 
and son at Wallingford, Pa. 


The new President of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers has been active in the Insti- 
tute’s affairs for many years, having 
served as chairman of numerous 
committees, 6 years as a Director 
and more recently as Vice President. 

The American Institute of:Chem- 
ical Engineers was founded in Phil- 
adelphia in 1908 as a professional 
organization for chemical engineers 
in this country. Membership now 
numbers over 13,500. 
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Bill Geis, one of the nicest fellows 
in the oil industry, who started on a 
round-the-world jaunt some months 
ago, arrived in Suez last December 
26 from India and Egypt. From Suez 
his itinerary will carry him to Naples 
in sunny Italy from where he will 
tour most of Europe by motor car. 





Bill Ward, who back in 1929 for 
Richfield Oil built an oil pier at Rin- 
con Beach in Ventura County, was 
called back the other month to de- 





Faculty members of the California State 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Cal- 
ifornia, inspect the parts of a 1%” bore 
Axelson top lock rod liner pump, donated 
for classroom use by Axelson Manufactur- 
ing Company Division, Pressed Steel Car 
Company, Inc. 

From left to right are Joy O. Richard- 
son, Mechanical Engineering Department, 
Thomas J. Zilka, Head of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department and Harold P. 
Hayes, Dean of the Engineering Division. 


Dean Hayes is holding an Axelson Fac-. 


torule, a petroleum production slide-rule 
developed by Axelson engineers. 








molish the wharf. Ward, at present 
water superintendent at Bishop, super- 
vised the building of many piers along 
the Pacific Coast. 


Dr. Parker D. Trask, lecturer in 
geological engineering on the Univers- 
ity of California campus at Berkeley 
has left for Egypt to conduct a survey 
there as a consultant for the State De- 
partment and the United States Geol- 
ogical Survey. The study is part of the 
requests by the Egyptian Government 
for aid in developing the mineral 
resources of that country. 


Wallace W. Mitchell of Coalinga 
has been named acting superintendent 
of Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany’s San Joaquin Valley pipeline 
system, replacing Grove E. Herr- 
mann, who has retired. 





Come next summer Harry Rans- 
ford will have served Signal Oil Com- 
pany of Los Angeles a vigorous 28 
years. Harry first joined Signal in 
the 1926 summer at Signal Hill and 
following experience in natural gaso- 
line plant operation and tank car 
sales in Oklahoma, he was appointed 
advertising manager when the com- 
pany entered the marketing field in 
February, 1931. This was made to 
order for Harry, because of previous 
work in advertising and selling before 
his debut at Signai. A native of 
Savannah, Ga., Harry was a fresh- 
man at Georgetown University, a 
sophomore at Georgia “Tech” and fi- 
nally a graduate at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 
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Mitchell Made Acting 


Superintendent of Tide Water. 


Associated’s San Joaquin 
Valley Oil Pipeline 


Wallace W. Mitchell of Coalinga, 
Calif., has been appointed Acting Sup- 
erintendent of Tide Water Associated 
Oil’s San Joaquin Valley Pipe-Line 
system, replacing Grove E. Herrmann, 
who has retired, it was announced 
by H. B. Haney, Company Western 
Transportation Vice President. 

Mitchell will make his headquarters 
at Coalinga, where the head office of 
the 250 mile crude oil carrying pipe- 
line system is located. He will super- 





wasting money with costly, out- 


moded production methods— 


LOOK 


to faster, more economical pumping 
equipment— 


LISTEN 


to the advice of experienced produc- 
tion men and get a 


JENSEN! 


Maybe you'd like proof of JENSENS’ 
ability to perform better. Then drop 
a card or letter to us at Coffeyville, 
or see your Jensen Dealer. 
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ROBERT S. MOORE — co. 
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Long Beach 6, Calif. Tuan’ LB 4-3058 
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BROTHERS MFG. CO., Inc. 
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vise the Company’s Valley Gathering 
and Trunk Line System and _ its 
Monterey, Calif., Marine Terminal. 

The pipeline runs up the western 
side of the San Joaquin Valley in 
Central California from Fellows to 
the Company’s 1,500 acre Avon Re- 
finery at Associated, Calif., on San 
Francisco Bay. 

Son of the late Fred Mitchell who 
was employed on this same pipeline 
for over 25 years, W. W. Mitchell 
first worked for Tide Water Asso- 


Freddie Hammer, one of the 
nicest fellows in the petroleum in- 
dustry, currently is busy blocking 
up prospective oil ground for a 
forthcoming gas play out of Peta- 
luma in Sonoma County. Hammer 
recently completely leasing activi- 
ties in the La Habra area for a 


leading operating organization. 


Ralph Arnold, renowned consult- 
ing geologist and engineer, announces 


the removal of his residence and of- 


fice to 3162 Calle Fresno, Santa Bar- 
bara. The new telephone number is 
Santa Barbara 2-0425. 


ciated in 1928 while still in college 
aS a pipeline roustabout in the Coa- 
linga area. 








..A conference on electrical log interpretation was presented November 16 through 20 
by Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation in the lecture room at its new Houston 
plant. Pictured are representatives of oil companies who attended the conference. 
A number of Schlumberger’s own engineers also attended. 


First row (left to right)—R. E. Lowry, Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, Texas; 
G. B. Brown, Tennessee Production Company, Houston, Texas; E. Sugar, Creole Pe- 
troleum Corporation, Jusepin, Venezuela; C. V. Wilson, Colorado Interstate Gas Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colo.; F, W. Brupbacher, Sun Oil Company, Beaumont, Texas; 
C. D. Smith, Union Producing Company, Jackson, Mississippi: R. W. Allen, El Paso 
Natural Gas Company, Farmington, New Mexico, F. S. Daniel, Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, Wichita Falls, Texas; 


Second Row (left to right)—J. B. Terry, Richardson & Bass, Ft. Worth, Texas; Ray 
George, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, J. D. Owen, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma: K. R. Stout, Trafford & Associates, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, R. L. Porter, Sinclair Oil & Gas Company; Housion, Texas; L. G. 
Huntley, Carter Oil Company, Mattoon, Illinois, C. R. Hoagland, K. A. Ellison Consul- 
tants, Oklahoma City, Okla.; K. W. Roth, Amerada Petroleum Corporation, Williston, 
North Dakota; E. E. Tucker, Tide Water Associated Oil Co.—Midland, Texas; W. J. 
Bates, J. M. Huber Corporation, Borger, Texas; J. D. Tuohy, Internctional Petroleum, 
Ltd., Bogota, Colombia. 


Third Row (left to right)—R. D. Ottmann, Humble Oil & Refining Compeny, Tyler, Texas; 
K, E. Merren, McAlester Fuel Company, Magnolia, Arkansas; G. C. Borland, N. Y. 
State Natural Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. Clements, Richardson & Bass, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; C. W. Muil, Humble Oil & Refining Company, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
T. Walker, Atlantic Refining Company, Dallas, Texas; B. Barron, Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, Paradis, Louisiana; J. E. Carothers, Phillips Petroleum Company, Houston, 
Texas; W. W. McMahan, Jr., Magnolia Petroleum Company, Houston, Texas; T. Wilson, 
Jr.. The Ohio Oil Company, Bakersfield, Calif., 


Not in the picture—Guy Joyce, Union Sulphur Company, Lake Charles, La.; E. Mulan- 
ovich, International Petroleum, Ltd., Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Deepest Producing Well 

In reviewing the outstanding oil 
events of 1953, Kern County operators 
will remember the year not only for 
the numerous new discoveries which 
were chalked up during its twelve 
active months but also for two other 
exciting happenings which—though 
not particularly remunerative—man- 
aged, to bring national attention to the 
county’s oil industry. 

First of these two happenings was 
the setting of a new deep drilling re- 
cord by The Ohio Oil Company in 
August in the Paloma field. 

Second was the setting of a new 
world’s record for deep oil production 
by Richfield Oil Corporation late in 
the year in the North Coles Levee 
field. 

A distance of less than ten miles 
separates the two wells which brought 
the depth records home to roost in 
Kern County after lengthy stays in 
other states. Unfortunately, neither 
well has shown much promise of ever 
paying off its drilling costs, must less 
making a profit for the operator who 
paid the bills. 

Completion of Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration’s Coles Levee A No. 67-29 
on Sec. 29, 30-25, was accomplished 
from Eocene sand in the overall inter- 
val of 17,500-17,895 feet. Like The 
Ohio Oil Company’s record-breaking 
well which cored to 21,482 feet before 
being cut down by a fishing job, Rich- 
field’s new producer is unlikely to reap 
any particular benefit from its world’s 
record. 

Formerly the deepsst producing well 
in the world was Shell Oil Company’s 
Weeks-Gall Unit No. 1 in the Weeks 
Island field of Louisiana. Shell Oil 
Company completed this well last 
spring for 107 barrels a day, based on 
an eight-hour gauge, and 2,911,000 
cubic feet of gas, flowing through a 
17.5/64 inch orifice from an interval 
at 17,038-17,122 feet. 

Richfield completed its record- 
breaker flowing at a rate of 119 bar- 
rels a day of 43.2-gravity oil, cutting 
67 per cent oil base mud, and 1,550,- 
000 cubic feet of gas, flowing through 
an 18/64 inch bean with 1,585 pounds 
pressure over the packer. 

Two weeks later, production was re- 
ported to be 59 barrels a day net of 
55-gravity condensate, cutting 22 per 
cent, and 1,700,000 cubic feet of gas, 
flowing through a 12/64 inch bean 
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with 2,020 pounds pressure over the 
packer. 

On the basis of performance to 
date, Richfield Oil Corporation officials 
consider the well to be a non-com- 
mercial producer. Of more than pass- 
ing interest, however, is the fact that 
the deep hole found oil in the Eocene 
horizon. The relatively high salt water 
cut indicates that it might be possible to 
bring in a better well higher up on the 
producing structure. Thus far Rich- 
field has not indicated whether or not, 
or when another Eocene test will be 
drilled in the North Coles Levee field. 
Prior to completion of the Richfield 
well, production in the 15-year-old 
North Coles Levee field was from the 
Stevens sand of Upper Miocene age, 
with producing intervals from 8,700 
feet to 10,000 feet. 


Richfield Oil Corporation crews 
drilled the deep well with a company- 
owned steam rig which had only been 
used for two other drilling jobs in 
the past three years. The well was 
drilled to total depth of 17,895 feet 
in one year less two days’ drilling 
time. Four and one-half inch drill 
pipe was used to drill ten and five- 
eighths inch hole, with crews changing 
over to small drill pipe only after 
casing was cemented at 17,500 feet. 


Principal items of eauipment includ- 
ed a 176-foot Ideco mast, Emsco draw- 
works, two Gardner-Denver mud 
pumps, an Oilwell steam drilling unit, 
and, of course, the battery of four 
large and one small boilers. Blowout 
prevention equipment used during the 
drilling job included Shaffer and Hy- 
dril gates. 


In the course of drilling the deep 
well, Richfield is believed to have set 
several new pipe records—at least, 
new as far as California opcrations 
have been concerned. 


After spudding in to drill the deep- 
er zone test well in the fall of 1952, 
Richfield cemented 20-inch surface 
pipe at 1,126 feet—pipe which was al- 
most twice as big as pipe usually 
employed for surface protection in 
San Joaquin Valley drilling opera- 
tions. 


Later Richfield cemented eleven and 
three-quarters inch casing at 6,511 
feet with 3,035 sacks—a record-break- 
ing depth for casing of that size. None 
of the many interested oil men who 
traveled to North Coles Levee for 





the monumental casing run had ever 
heard of casing of that size beins 
cemented at a greater depth. 


Eighteen and one-half hours elapse-| 
from the time that rig-up work begaa 
until the cement was in place. Rich- 
field ran the 54-pound, J-55 seamless 
casing in a 16 % inch hole. Couplings 
were welded at the top and bottom 
for the top 1,100 feet of casing in 
order to increase the tensile strength 
of the joints. Bottoms were welded 
while the casing was still in Richfield’s 
yard on Kern Island Road near Bak- 
ersfield. Three welders were on hand 
at the rig to speed up welding the 
tops. An expansion collar was placed 
in the eleven and three-quarters inch 
string so that it would be up in the 
twenty-inch surface pipe that was set 
at 1,126 feet. 


In order to lighten the weight of 
the cement, Richfield mixed 2,835 
cubic feet of pearlite with more than 
3,000 sacks of cement. One to one 
ratio of the mix resulted in a slurry 
weighing between 89 and 90 pounds 
per cubic foot. Mixing took one hour 
and forty-one minutes. 


Richfield used three stationary bulk- 
ers and four cement trucks, having 
rigged a special manifold beforehand 
to take care of the set-up. Initial 
displacement was with the rig pumps, 
which handled an estimated 80 per 
cent, with the cement trucks finishing 
the job. Displacement took 40 min- 
utes. Working pressures were 400 
pounds to 1,450 pounds. Final pres- 
sure was 1,650 pounds. 


Prior to completing the deep well, 
Richfield cemented seven-inch casing 
at 17,500 feet with 2,620 sacks. Over- 
all time for the run was 27 hours 
including anticipated delay in chang- 
ing lines, unforeseen trouble with one 
of the spiders, and a five-hour delay 
given over to circulating to cool down 
the mud before cementing. Bottom- 
hole temperature was over 325 de- 
grees. Later Richfield hung 475 feet 
of five-inch liner, including 395 feet 
of 180-mesh three feet off bottom. 
The well kicked over and began flow- 
ing without being swabbed. 


The world’s deepest producing well 
was drilled out of Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration’s Northern Division, which 
is headquartered in Bakersfield. C. K. 
“Slim” Curry is division superintend- 
ent. 
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Newport Beach 
Offshore Well In 


Orange County placed on record a 
new discovery as the New Year drew 
near. Monterey Oil in company with 
Humble Oil & Refining made the find 
with their Newport Beach No. 1 well 
offshore Newport Beach. They an- 
nounced the well’s completion on the 
pump for 250 barrels daily of 20 grav- 
ity oil from the interval perforated at 
4280 to 4445 feet. This is the first tidal 
lands well brought in since President 
Eisenhower signed the Submerged 
Lands Act last May. There may be 
some delay in additional drilling in 
the area as the City Council has come 
out with an announcement that future 
development in or contiguous to New- 
port Beach is a matter to be resolved 
by voters. The move in this direc- 
tion was the sequel to many requests 
that the civic body officially make 
known its frame of mind toward any 
eventual oil expansion within the city 
and in the tidelands off its shores. 

Off the board has gone Seaboard 
Oil Company’s Thorpe No. 1 wildcat 
on Section 24-6s-llw at Huntington 
Beach. Down to 7622 feet, the first 
time, the well was subsequently re- 
drilled to 5315 feet, also without suc- 
cess. Seaboard, meantime, is prepar- 
ing to open drilling on its 80-acre 
property northwest of the Villa lease 
in which interest is held by Standard, 
Ted Sterling and Paul Trousdale. 

It is seldom that Riverside County 
attracts the attention of two wildcat- 
ters at the same time. The Texas 
Company is all set to begin its Stone 
NCT-1 No. 1 on Section 35-3s-5e at 
Edom Hill, and H. & W. and Asso- 
ciates, Ltd. is drilling in the shallower 
formations with Marie Boyd No. 1 
on Section 28-4s-6w near Corona. 
Texaco’s wildcat is near the Imperial 
County line and no great distance 
from the famous winter spa, Palm 
Springs. 

South of Los Angeles in the Artesia 
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area on the way to Long Beach, Hol- 
landia Oil Associates’ Hollandia No. 
1 wildcat on Section 30-3s-llw has 
been temporarily suspended at ap- 
proximately 875 feet. 
Bandini Followup 

Seeking to repeat the success at- 
tained by its CCMO No. 1 well last 
September, General Exploration Com- 
pany is drilling above objective depth 
with its CCMO No. 2 on Section 
17-2s-12w in the Bandini district of 
East Los Angeles. The drill site is 
on a lease block of about 1000 acres 
and is some 1200 feet east and slightly 
south of the pool opener, which cur- 
rently is accounting for 338 barrels 
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of 39 gravity oil and 200,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day through a 13/64- 
inch orifice. Several other companies 
are interested in the play, in addition 
tc General Exploration. Bolsa Chica 
Oil Corporation some weeks ago 
granted Union Oil Company an op- 
tion on 50 per cent of its 10 per cent 
operating interest in the lease block. 
It was given to Union for a cash 
consideration of $100,000. When one 
or two more wells are taken down in 
the property, Union may decide to 
complete the purchase of one-half of 
Bolsa Chica’s interest for an addi- 
tional $250,000. Brown Drilling Com- 
pany is in charge of work on the 
followup project. . 


’ | ; : 3 ‘ 
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Union Pacific’s Well No. 599 in the Wilmington field with Shamrock Drilling Company 
handling the work. Left to right (kneeling): L. E. Wilkerson, floorman; I. B. Popnoe, 
floorman; (back row) C. R. Cooper, derrickman; K. O. Pedigo, floorman; and C, R. 
Jennison, driller. 
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Territory in the vicinity of Saugus 
is proving a hard nut to crack from 
the standpoint of uncovering new 
production in that part of Los An- 
geles County. The latest wildcat to 
bite the dust was The Texas Com- 
pany’s Newhall A No. 4 on Section 
15-4n-16w and northwest of the town. 
Drilling quit at 2005 feet. The com- 
pany’s test of the Long Beach Airport 
property is growing deeper. On Sec. 
tion 20-4s-12w near Wardlow road and 
Cherry avenue, the well has reached a 
depth approximating 12,000 feet. 


Mission Producer 


In the old San Fernando Mission 
area, Standard Oil has brought to 
favorable outcome a new well, flowing 
at the daily rate of 342 barrels of 
28.2 gravity oil and 110,000 cubic 
feet of gas from the interval of 5990- 
6195 feet. Known as Mission No. 5-1, 
the well was carried to a total depth 
of 9510 feet before plugging back to 
6200 feet. Mission No. 6-2 on the 
section is down 9000 feet, and fishing. 
Mission No. 5-2 is in the preparative 
stage. 

Edwin W. Pauley has met with 
success in drilling Geddes No. 1 on 
Section 12-3s-14w in the Rosecrans 
field. Initial yield from a plugged 
depth of 5750 feet was reported at 
the rate of 140 barrels of high gravity 
oil and 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas a 
day. Original depth is 6675 feet. 

Drilling & Exploration Company, 
which recently completed its Drillexco- 
State-Francis No. 1 on Section 32- 
3s-9w in the Richfield area at 4965 
feet for 250 barrels of oil a day, is 
busy on three other drilling jobs in 
the area on Section 33. Interest in 
this highly successful development 
program is shared by Drilling and 
Exploration with State Exploration 
Company. The operating team has 
finaled no less than six producers in 
the area during the past few months, 
putting out a total of something more 
than 1000 barrels a day. 

In the Yucca Valley area of San 
3ernardino County, the Retart Com- 
pany, Inc., Retart No. 1 exploratory 
hole on Section 25-2n-5e is drilling 
at 600 feet, plus or minus. G. A. 
Grober & Associates’ wildcat well on 
Section 12-10n-5w in the Kramer area 
was last reported below 2400 feet 
with the drill. At Chino, Lee Drilling 
Company’s Eureka-Ruben No. 1-29 
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test on Section 29-2s-7w is idle a 
1727 feet. 


Yolo County Test 
Slated For Depth 

Drilling has been set in motion 
in General Petroleum Corporation's 
Glide-Court No. 1 wildcat in Yol: 
County, which is slated to go t 
15,000 feet for a deep test of the 
Saxon area. Hayes & Sprague con 
tractors, are guiding the destiny oi 
the project on Section 10-7n-3e. This 
play is said to have been under offi 
cial consideration for some time and 
its progress is likely to have the at- 
tention of a large segment of the 
production industry, curious as to what 
may be found at depth in the area. 
At Marysville Buttes in Sutter Coun- 
ty, Richfield found the going to 3852 
feet without reward in Butte Com- 
munity No. A-4 on Section 9-16s-2e 
and the well has been abandoned. A 
final test of the interval of 1401-1456 
feet coaxed out nothing of interest. 

Neaves Petroleum Development of 
Beverly Hills, headed by Joe and Gor- 
don Neaves, is ready to drill Sargent- 
Neaves No. 1 wildcat on Section 31- 
lls-4e on the Sargent Ranch near 
Gilroy, Santa Clara County. Cardinal 
Drilling Company will do the drilling 
chores on land no great distance from 
wildcat drilled to a shallow level and 
abandoned when showings failed to 
measure up. However, this previous 
test, and its indications one way or 
another, induced additional wildcat- 
ting. At the conclusion of work on 
the Sargent Ranch, Neaves is under- 
stood to have in mind the drilling of 
another well in the Elkhorn Valley 
of San Luis Obispo County. The 
company already had undertaken two 
drilling jobs in the area, which went 
to approximately 2700 and 4000 feet, 
respectively. Large operators are rep- 
resented by leased acreage in the area. 

At least 6000 feet will be drilled by 
The Texas Company’s J. H. Blake 
No. 1 test, working on Section 12-11s- 
13e, west of Watsonville, Santa Cruz 
County. 

Hames Valley Duster 

Bottomed at 800 feet in Monterey 
shale, Peri No. 1 well on Section 30- 
23s-10e in Monterey County’s Hames 
Valley has been abandoned by Hames 
Valley Development Company. The 
derrick stood about four miles south- 
east of the San Ardo field. In the 
Biaggio area, Contra Flush Drilling 
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Company’s Biaggio No. 1 wildcat on 
Section 12-22s-19e is down 1505 feet 
and may be abandoned. 

The State Lands Commission has 
approved a permit for Union Oil to 
engage in geophysical exploration off 
the shore of Santa Barbara County. 
Union’s Los Nietos Company has 
plans drawn for Madden No. 22-34 
wildcat on Section 34-10n-34w, some 
3000 feet southwest of the Santa 
Maria field and two and one-half 
miles north of Orcutt townsite. 

At Los Alamos, Mohawk Petroleum 
Corporation’s Barham-Schmitz No. 4 
test on Section 12-7n-32w has been 
re-abandoned at a redrilled depth of 
6031 feet. Original bottom was 6803 
feet. Still idle at 933 feet is Tyler 
& Hamilton’s wildcat on Section 34- 
4n-25w near Carpinteria. 

A Victory Drilling Company con- 
tract rig is working at a relatively 
shallow depth with Continental Oil’s 
Berylwood Investment Company No. 
1 test on Section 19-2n-20w at Las 
Posas. 

One. and one-half miles in the 
northwest direction from the town of 
Fillmore. General Petroleum is in 
working order to take down Cosby 
State No. 1 to wildcat on Section 24- 
4n-19w. 

Contractor Ted Jones Drilling Com- 
pany of Los Angeles is engaged in 
cleanout operations with R. B. Jack- 
son’s R & G No. 1 wildcat on Sec- 
tion 17-2n-18w at Simi. The Jones 
organization, in its individual right, is 
ready to enter exploratory activities 
in Arizona with a well in Pima Coun- 
ty. Location was reported chosen by 
Douglas Marcell, long identified with 
the California petroleum industry. The 
Arizona well has been named Juanita 
No. 1 for Ted Jones’ daughter. 

Maude Stanley No. 1 is the designa- 
tion of The Texas Company’s new 
wildcat due for spudding on Section 
20-2s-2e in the East Livermore area, 
Alameda County. Over in Marin 
County, P. M. Oil & Gas Company’s 
P. M. No. 1 prospect job on Section 
36-3n-9w has reached 1200 feet and 
is being cleaned out. At Winchester 
Lake in Sacramento County, Richard 
S. Rheem’s Cowell No. 1 on Section 
16-7n-4e is now only history after a 
discouraging trip to an even 7100 
feet. At Princeton in Colusa County, 
Rheem’s Southam No. 1 on Section 
25-18n-2w is ready for the final touch 
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at 5064 feet. 
Modesto Test Quits 

Stanislaus County’s sole drilling job 
has been abandoned at 13,683 feet. 
It was put down by Standard on Sec- 
tion 34-3s-8e near Modesto and was 
called Young Community No. 1. The 
company reported neither showings 
of oil or gas while drilling the wildcat. 

After registering an oil discovery 
southeast of the Guadalupe field in 
San Luis Obispo County, General 
Petroleum Corporation’s Mahoney No. 
1 on Section 9-10-35w has given both 
a good and bad performance. The 
most recent report, however, indicated 
the well was idle after collapse of 
7-inch casing set on bottom at 4501 
feet. Some oil has been brought to 
the surface by the pump, but the 
normal course of operations has been 
beset by a tendency of the well io 
sand up. 


Discoveries Emphasize 
Valley Oil Exploration 

As 1953 melted away, San Joaquin 
Valley field operations were dominated 
by a number of stirring and momen- 
tous discoveries. Under this classifi- 
cation is Richfield Oil Corporation's 


LOS ANGELES 
WeEbster 35618 


BAKERSFIELD 
2-6410 





discovery of a new zone in the Reef 
Ridge sand in the Los Lobos field, 25 
miles southwest of Bakersfield. Initial 
yield of the well, San Emidio “A” 
No. 27-20 on Section 20-11n-22w, 
was at the rate of 408 barrels of 24.2 
gravity oil a day, with a 24/64-inch 
choke in use. Gas output was at the 
rate of 2,190,000 cubic feet daily. The 
well was subsequently cut back to 
a 14/64 inch bean and then was rated 
at 162 barrels of 24.7 gravity oil and 
800,000 cubic feet of gas a day. Lo- 
cation is about one mile west of 
the company’s discovery well on the 
San Emidio Rancho, “A” No. 18-21, 
which opened the field on July 9, 
1952, from the Etchegoin oil sand zone 
in the Pliocene formation. The well 
the first time down was carried to a 
total depth of 7246 feet and on the 
redrill effort went to 6659 feet. Open 
is the interval of 6490-6657 feet in 
the Miocene. Richfield now takes 
credit for nine completions in the Los 
Lobos field, eight of which are tap- 
ping the Etchegoin. In possession of 
Richfield is a lease block embracing 
4300 acres surrounding the new pro- 
ducer and composed mainly of Kern 
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County Land Company holdings. 


Laurels won by Richfield at Los 
Lobos followed by only a matter of 
days, the company’s new Eocene dis- 
covery in the North Coles Levee area, 
the world’s deepest producer. Yield 
at last reports was but 60 barrels of 
55 gravity oil a day, cutting 22 per 
cent, along with 1,700,000 cubic feet 
of gas. Taking the well down to 
bottom at 17,895 feet probably called 
for an outlay of more than $1,000,000 
and the present performance of the 
well in no light can be considered in 
line with development economics. 
Nevertheless, the well does qualify as 
the first Eocene producer in that part 
of San Joaquin Valley and undubita- 
bly it provided a great source of 
geological information which much 
can be made of in seeking the Eocene 
at other valley points. 


New Drilling 


A most important phase of the new 
field and zone discoveries is the surge 
in new drilling bound to result from 
these developments. A check revealed 
that new drilling in an increasing 
degree is promised for several of the 
fresher areas. 
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6155 S. Malt Ave. 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


December saw the fortunate out- 
come of Carlton Beal & Associates’ 
Kalloch No. 56-11 wildcat on Section 
11-25s-18e, one-half mile east of the 
Alferitz Anticline field and four miles 
southeast of the McLure field. Com- 
pleted at a plugged depth of 5330 
feet, present production is 180 barrrels 
of 31.5 gravity oil and 90,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day through a quarter- 
inch orifice. Proved up was a valua- 
ble new discovery in the Wagonwheel 
zone and the first important produc- 
tion on the southeast flank of the 
Pyramid Hills thrust faulting. The 
drill site is on leases spreading over 
$40 acres, farmed out from Gilliland 
Oil Company. Hancock Oil Company 
holds 40 acres offsetting the discovery, 
and Standard Oil Company an 80- 
acre fee parcel. These companies are 
expected to announce drilling pro- 
grams for the properties in the very 
near future. 

Gilliland, by the way, has given the 
final and conclusive touch to H. F. 
Ahmanson No. 3-A test on Section 
10-25s-18e at a bottom of 600 feet 
Miocene 


in the Lower formation. 


The new producer is a sequel to ad- 


ditional oil pried out in a well once 
abandoned. Gilliland with Ahmanscn 
after due consideration decided to go 
back into Alferitz No. 1 on Secticn 
10, a well which was drilled original y 
by MJM & M Oil Company in Mey 
of 1952. After plugging back to 
around 600 feet, they brought the 
well to a finish in some 200 feet of the 
Lower Miocene off bottom. In some 
quarters the Gilliland development in 
the area, known as Dagany Gap, is 
compared favorably with the shallow 
production singled out at Tejon Hills. 
What has happened also is significant 
as the Gilliland successes are evident- 
ly on the same trend as the recent 
discovery chalked up by Reserve Oil 
and Gas Company in McLure Valley. 


Deep Test Listed 


Widely spreading new field opera- 
tions have accounted for start of a 
new and deeper test at Dagany Gap by 
the Paramount Oil Company of Holly- 
wood. In the preliminary stages is 
the company’s Paramount No. 1 in 
the center of the southeast quarter of 
Section 7-26s-19e. Paramount at pres- 
ent boasts 15 wells bottomed at an 
average depth of only 200 feet. The 
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project now under way is aimed for 
the Wagonwheel oil sand. 

The flavor of all news from Caminol 
Company’s Dagany No. 1 on Section 
33-24s-18e is most encouraging. Locat- 
ed a couple of miles southeast of the 
Reserve find, the well is on Section 
33-24s-18e. It was designed as a 5000- 
foot test, but from semi official ad- 
vices already took in some 70 feet of 
oil sand just below 700 feet. Intex 
Oil Company holds a half interest in 
the lease of 100 acres on which the 
wildcat is going down. Dry hole con- 
tributors to the venture include Union 
Oil, General Petroleum, Norris Oil 
and Franco Western oil. 

Although performance somewhat 
defeated expectations, Superior Oil 
Company discovery at Old River bears 
witness that Kern County still hides 
many an oil oasis yet to be ferreted 
cut by exploration. [nitial yield was 
86 barrels of crude oil in 21 hours, 
flowing by way of an 8/64-inch choke. 
Output at last report was 107 barrels 
of clean 36.3 gravity oil a day from 
the interval perforated from 8096 to 
8014 feet in the Stevens sand. This 
zone is open in the East Gosford field, 
one and one-half miles northwest of 
the discovery designated KCL No. 
51-36 on Section 36-30s-26e. Land 
north of the well site is owned by The 
Texas Company, which is in the pre- 
parative phase of an offset job. Be- 
fore finding oil with the current pro- 
ducer, Superior took down a dry hole 
in the area some months ago to 10,500 
feet. 


Greenacres Discovery 


The closing days of 1953 also re- 
corded a new discovery in the Green- 
acres area of Kern County. It was con- 
summated by C. W. Teater as operator 
of Teater-Billington No. 1 on Section 
19-29s-27e. However, water has both- 
ered the orderly course of events since 
the well was brought to a finish. It is 
now putting out 120 barrels net of 
19.8 gravity oil. The cut was said 
to be running about 30 per cent. 

One and one-half miles southeast 
of the Teater well and one mile south- 
west of the Fruitvale field, Bankline 
Oil Company’s Plank Community No. 
28-29 has been completed at a plugged 
depth of 4765 feet in the Chanac oil 
sand zone. Drilled and cored to a 
total depth of 7397 feet, new show- 
ings of merit were picked up below 
the Chanac. Bankline’s well plumbed 
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the depths on ground farmed out by 
Standard of California. 


Immediately southwest of the Fruit- 
vale field. Bakersfield Oil Company of 
Pasadena appears to have laid bare a 
new fault block. Hill No. 1 on Sec- 
tion 28-29s-27e came in for 61 barrels 
of 23 gravity oil a day through an 
8/64-inch bean from the Middle Kern- 
co zone picked up at 4348 feet. The 
well is evidently lower on structure 
than the company’s Hill No. 3 and 
approximately equivalent to the Gold- 
en Bear Oil Company’s Duke No. 2 
well which found all zones wet. These 
two dusters define the limits of the 
previously productive sector. The new 
completion is the aftermath of the re- 
drilling of an old well, suspended 
two years ago because of mechanical 
miseries. 

Three and one-half miles south of 
Porterville, A. J. McGreevy’s No. 1 
wildcat well went on production at a 
plugged depth of 915 feet for 60 
barrels of oil a day on the pump. 
Total bottom of the well, on Section 
22-22s-27e, is 989 feet. Field men in- 
dicated that the operator, who has 
under lease some 2000 acres in the 
area, may drill another test about 


one-half mile north of the No. 1. 
Southwest of Earlimart, Ohio Oil's 
Jack C. Phillips Jr. No. 1 exploratory 
hole is drilling at 5400 feet. It is 
working on Section 12-24s-24e. 

Near Shafter and about two and one- 
half miles northwest of the Rio Bravo 
field, Tide Water Associated is poised 
to carve out the first bite of ground 
with its Tide Water Capital Co. No. 
54-18 on Section 18-28s-25e. This 
is a deep test and probably will drill 
to at least 13,000 feet. 


Temblor Hills Duster 

Having encountered little of interest 
to a total depth of 3525 feet, Rich- 
field has pulled out of its Gonyer- 
USL No. 36-32 wildcat well on Sec- 
tion 32-32s-23e in the Temblor Hills 
area or six miles southwest of Taft. 
The company also has given up Sil- 
veria No. 1 test on Section 9-9s-14e 
in the Chowchilla area, Merced Coun- 
ty. Four successive wildcats have 
failed the company in Merced Coun- 
ty during the past year. 

On a 660-acre block of leases near 
Santos Creek and west by four miles 
from the South Belridge field, Norris 
Oil Company’s CCMO No. 86-X on 
Section 32-28s-20e is making hole 
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ahead below 1950 feet. The project 
is slated to look everything over to 
4000 feet. 

Arthur C. Fisher is about to spud 
a new wildcat four miles east of 
South Belridge production. It is lo- 
cated near the center of Section 10- 
29s-22e. 

One and three-quarters of a mile 
north of its Gill No. 2 in the Mount 
Poso area, Intex Oil Company is down 
to the 2100-foot levei with Connell- 
USL No. 1 wildcat on Section 12-26s- 
27e in the Dead Ox area. The well 
falls on a 320-acre lease in which 
Intex holds a 50 per cent interest. 

The Mojave desert is silhouetted by 
a new rig working for Crown Drilling 
Company with a wildcat, not many 
miles southwest of the town of Cantil 
in Kern County. Gn Section 27-20s- 
27e, the well is in the general vicinity 
of a number of wildcats which were 
taken down without success some years 
ago. J. & S. Exploration Company 
and Research Laboratories, Inc., were 
among operators which sponsored 
these tests of yesteryear. 

Approximately 900 feet southwest 
of its abandoned Hancock No. 65X-7 
well, Union Oil Company is ready 
to drill its Hancock No. 36-7 wildcat 
on Section 7-30s-2le in the northwest 
Belgian Anticline area. The earlier 


Left to right (kneeling): F. E. Ruth, derrickman; (back row) J. M. Stewart, floorman: 
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test quit at 3880 feet last September 


in gray Point of Rocks sand. 


J. C. Tice, driller; W. W. Hall, floorman and H. A. Starnes, floorman. 
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One and one-half miles west of we'ls 
producing in the Devils Den fie'd, 
W. C. Chapman of North Hollywood 
is all set to dig with his Chapman 
No. 1 wildcat on Section 27-25s-1&e, 


A brace of wildcat wells have faded 
out of the development picture in 
Tulare County. West of Tulare Lake, 
Continental Oil Company as operator 
found nothing to boast about to 3801 
feet with Continental-Hancock-West- 
lake Unit No. 1 on Section 32-22s-20e 
and abandonment followed. At Reef 
Ridge, Gene Reid Drilling Company’s 
Aveal No. 3 on Section 35-23s-17e 
quit at 1246 feet. 


Black Canyon Test 


At Black Canyon in San Benito 
County, where Standard Oil tried once 
before and failed, the company is pitch- 
ing in with a new test known as Eade 
No. 3-2 and located on Section 2-19s- 
%. The new location is one mile 
south of the previous wildcat, Wright 
No. 4-35 on Section 35-18s-9e, which 
was forsaken as a duster just short 
of the 3850-foot mark. 


Chalk up another abandonment in 
the county. This latest production 
failure was The Texas Company's 
O’Connell No. 2 on Section 2-12s-4e 
in the Muertas area, which was carried 
to 2594 feet. After running a series 
of tests for a span of six weeks or 
so, Tide Water Associated’s Breen 
No. 1 wildcat on Section 19-12s-5e 
near Hollister certainly has not lived 
up to expectations. The project at one 
time showed gas in quantity and in 
so doing raised hopes that something 
along commercial lines in the realms 
of petroleum might be the final out- 
come at this location. Drilled to a 
bottom of 4591 feet, tests have been 
conducted uphole. 


Standard, holder of leases east and 
west from the Lloyd Harnish discov- 
ery in the West Guijarral Hills field, 
has started its No. 33F-3 wildcat on 
Section 33-20s-16e, about one-half 
mile east of the find. Russell Giffen 
has two tests in the no dope category 
going on Section 16-20s-16e and Sec- 
tion 32-20s-16e. 


Recent Cuyama Valley operations 
were punctuated by an abandonment 
of Russell A No. 88-10 made by Rich- 
field on Section 10-10n-27w, Santa 
Barbara County. The venture was 
written off at 6060 feet. 
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Wyoming 

Construction of a sulphur plant at 
Manderson in Big Horn County was 
scheduled to start in late December. 
The plant will cost $1,500,000 and will 
process hydrogen sulphide gas from 
wells in the area. The Socony Vac- 
uum Oil Co. has leased the greater 
part of the acreage. 


In Sweetwater County, Stanolind 
Oil and Gas Co. has recovered gas 
at the rate of 5,450,000 cubic feet per 
day from the Mesa Verde forma- 
tion its Middle Mountain No. 3 Unit, 
c ne sw 10-12n-103w. It is expected 
the well will be shut in for lack of 
market outlet. 


Superior Oil Co. has completed a 


well in the Okie Draw area of Na- 
trona County for 180 barrels of oil 
per day initial. The oil is of 24 
gravity and is from the Phosphoria. 
The well is the No. 36-14 Govt., sw 
ne sw 14-37n-85w. Operator is cur- 
rently drilling a confirmation to the 
west. The wells are on acreage farmed 
out from Trigood Cil. 


Another Phosphoria producer is 
Sohio Petroleum’s No. 1 Unit, se nw 
se 36-32n-95w, in Southeast San Draw 
in Fremont County. The well was 
originally completed in the Tensleep, 
but the oil was of low gravity and it 
was decided to complete higher up. 
The well produced 1524 barrels of 
36 gravity oil per day from the Phos- 
phoria, through open tubing. 


Current drilling in Niobrara Coun- 
ty in an effort to extend production 
along the Newcastle trend, continues 
active. Farthest move to the south- 
west has been announced by Delta 
Drilling Co. and Williston Oil & 
Gas Co. which will drill the No. 
1A Delta Williston-Govt., 6-29n- 
66w. It will be a test of the New- 
castle sand which had been _ high- 
ly productive in Weston County to 
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the north. It is in the second tier of 
townships across the Niobrara County 


Irving Pasternak and C. M. & W. 
have not confirmed a reported recov- 
ery of approximately a million cubic 
feet of gas at their No. 1 Govt., c sw 
sw 25-40n-67w, Niobrara County. 
They are headed for the Dakota, 
expected at about 8400 feet. 


Montana 

A movement to lease 1,500,000 
acres of the Blackfoot Indian reserva- 
tion to Lucien Cullen, wealthy, Tex- 
an, has drawn a protest from W. W. 
Flenniken of Denver, representing oil 
operators of the Rocky Mountain 
region. Flenniken’s protest stated that 
any such leasing should be done on 
a competitive bidding system. 

Lucien Cullen is a nephew of Hugh 
Roy Cullen of Houston, but the latter 
said he himself had nothing to do 
with the project, as had been reported. 
Hugh Cullen has engaged in extensive 
oil activity in the Rockies. 

Flenniken is president of the Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association. 

Lucien Cullen’s proposed project 
would provide that he take over farm- 
ing, mining, water rights and tourist 
trade of the Blackfoot reservation 
and share the profits 50-50 with the 
Indians. 

Reports of substantial oil recovery 
from Lion Oil Co.’s No. 1 Knight in 
Wibaux County, await confirmation 
from the operator, who is maintaining 
the operation as a tight hole. The 
unconfirmed reports indicated that 
1000 feet of oil was recovered from 
the Madison. The wildcat, in c sw 
nw 29-14n-60e, is headed for the 
Cambrian, expected at 11,500 feet. It 
is midway between the Fryburg area, 
Billings County, North Dakota, and 
the Cedar Creek anticline in Montana 
and is being watched with considerable 
interest. 


Shell Oil was last reported coring 
at 8790 feet at its No. 11-33 NPRR, 
offset to its Cabin Creek discovery 
in Fallon County. The well is in 33- 
10n-58e. 

Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. was drill- 
ing below 8760 feet at its No. 1-C 
NPRR, c ne nw 15-9n-58e, in Fallon 
County. Operator will drill to the 
tc the Ordovician at 9400 feet. No 
shows were found in the Silurian, 
which was topped at 8315 feet. 


North Dakota 

Gulf Oil will continue down +‘o 
13,000 feet for a Cambrian test of 
the No. 1 Govt-Dorough, c ne sw 
24-143n-103w, in Golden Valley Coun- 
ty after encountering oil in the Madi- 
son. On drill stem test of the interval 
9276-9341 feet, operator recovered 40 
feet of 22 gravity oil. The well is 
in rank wildcat territory. It is 28 
miles northwest of the Fryburg area 
of Billings County. At last report 
the well was shut down for repairs 
at 9397 feet. 

Amerada Petroleum Corp. was con- 
tinuing to test its No. 1 North Dakota 
F, c nw nw 36-155n-96w, in Willianis 
County after recovery of 114 barrels 
of oil on a six-hour test of the interval 
8317-57 feet. The wildcat is three 
miles south of the Beaver Lodge field. 

Ina field wildcat deep test, Amerada 
recovered 492 barrels of oil per day 
at the No. 2 Kvam, c sw ne 19-156n- 
95w, in the Beaver Lodge Field. Re- 
covery was through perforations at 
10,390-10,445 feet, and oil was of 
38.8 gravity. The well is in c sw ne 
19-156n-95w. 

In an extension of the Charlson 
area in McKenzie County, Amerada 
recovered 382 barrels of oil in 16 
hours at its No. 1 Govt-Fruh, c sw sw 
34-154n-95w. Production was from 
the Madison and oil was of 41.4 
gravity. 
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South Dakota 

First appreciable oil production in 
South Dakota has been encountered by 
Shell Oil Co., but further tests of 
the well will be required before de- 
termining whether it is commercial. 
Operator was preparing to install 
pump at its No. 1 State A, sw se 
9-21n-4e. In the Custer area of Hard- 
ing County Shell recovered 355 barrels 
of 20.8 gravity oil through perfora- 
tions at 8587-8600 feet after acidiz- 
ing. Six barrels of water and 11 
barrels of acid water also were re- 
covered, 


Nebraska 

Oil production in the Southwest 
Sidney Gas area has been found by 
Ohio Oil Co. at its No. 1 Fleming, 
ne ne nw 28-13n-50w, Cheyenne Coun- 
ty. The well produced over 76 barrels 
of oil in swabbing operations for five 
and a half hours from the D sand. 
Operator also encountered gas pro- 
duction from the J sand at a rate of 
three and a half million cubic feet 
per day. 

A mile and a half northeast of the 
Long field in Kimball County, Eddie 
Fisher and Balderson-Denver Drilling 
Co. found oil production in the J 
sand at the No. 1 Harris, sw se nw 
11-12n-55w. Recovery was 4900 feet 
of oil in a one hour test. Both the 
D and J sands are productive in the 
Long field. 


Colorado 

The Chittim-Allardyce No. 1 How- 
ard Glenn in Morgan County blew 
in for an estimated production of 
25,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 
The well, in 32-2n-57w, is nine miles 
south of Fort Morgan. Gas produc- 
tion was encountered in the J sand, 
which was topped at 5490 feet, and 
was on a drill stem test of the interval 
5489-5521 feet. The test also re- 
covered 270 feet of 45 gravity oil. 
Charles B. Chittim and R. L. Allar- 
dyce Jr. are the operators. If further 
tests bear out initial estimates, the 
gasser would be the biggest discovery 
in the history of the state. 

In southeastern Colorado, Amerada 
Petroleum and British American Oil 
Producing found gas at the rate of 
4,000,000 cubic feet per day at the 
No. 1 Neu, se se nw 33-32s-41w. The 
well is in the Anadarko Basin and is 
regarded as an extension of the Green- 
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wood gas field of Kansas. The gas 
was found in the Lansing formation, 
which was topped at 3225 feet. 
McElroy Ranch abandoned the 
No. 1 City of Englewood, ¢ sw se 
15-6s-69w, in Jefferson County after 
drilling to 9262 feet total depth. 

A large lease deal including 47,000 
acres in Weld County, Colorado, and 
Laramie County, Wyoming, has been 
made by Powder River Oil Co. The 
land lies in the Denver Julesburg 
Basin. 


Utah 

Three States Natural Gas was drill- 
ing around 7095 feet after recovering 
gas on a drill stem test at 6112-70 
feet, for apparently commercial pro- 
duction at the company’s No. 1 Utah 
State, c se sw 32-39s-23e. 


New Mexico 

In a confirmation of its discovery 
well in Sandoval County Magnolia 
Petroleum recovered 1380 feet of oil 
from the No. 2 Hutchinson, c ne ne 
15-19n-3w. Production was on a one- 
hour test of the interval 5187-5202 
feet. 

El Paso Natural Gas brought in 
the No. 4 San Juan Unit 27-4 sw 
ne ne 31-27n-4e, in Rio Arriba Coun- 
ty. Gas production was at the rate 
cf 657,000 cubic feet per day from 
the Mesa Verde. 


Western Canada 

A natural gas export policy for Al- 
berta has been announced by the gov- 
ernment, the findings being based on 
recommendations by the petroleum 
and natural gas conservation board of 
the province. 

The cabinet’s decision, as announced 
by Premier E. C. Manning, recom- 
mends that Trans Canada Pipe Lines 
and Western Pipe Lines take joint 
action to build a line from southern 
Alberta to eastern Canada. It also 
is recommended that the two com- 
panies lay a branch line from Winni- 
peg to the Minneapolis area. 

Trans Canada has requested a per- 
mit to build a line east that would 
serve the markets of Ontario and 
Quebec. Western requested authority 
to export to Minneapolis and to Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 

The conservation board’s recom- 
mendations, concurred in by the cabi- 


net, call for the two companies to 
combine into one project the ma or 
proposals of their respective applica- 
tions. The government will insist, he- 
fore issuing a permit, that the appli- 
cants show they can market the gas 
at volume and prices which will make 
it possible to pay fair prices to <Al- 
berta producers and also show that 
the construction and the operation of 
the project can be successfully i- 
nanced. 


The conservation board’s_ report 
also approved issuance of a permit 
to the Canadian Montana Pipe Line 
Co. to export gas from the Pakowki 
Lake area of Alberta into Montana. 
The company has been operating on 
an emergency permit. 


Any gas to be exported would be 
surplus to provincia! needs. The 
board estimated Alberta’s gas reserves 
as of June 30, 1953, at 11.5 trillion 
cubic feet, an increase of 4.7 trillion 
feet over the estimates of March, 1952. 
It is anticipated that there will be 1 
further increase in reserves of from 
1.25 tef to 1.5 tef per year for the 
next 10 years, provided incentive for 
development is maintained. 


Premier Manning said Alberta’s 
local requirements for the next 30 
years are estimated at 4.45tcf, “re- 
quiring reserves in the amount of 
6.4 tcf to meet annual! and peak day 
requiremnts.” 


Gulf Oil may have discovered an 
entirely separate D3 Devonian oil reef 
from that which Amerada is pro- 
ducing in the Sturgeon Lake field 
10 miles to the north. The Gulf well, 
Little Smoky No. 12, reached the top 
of the zone at 8760 feet, which is 


125 feet lower than in the closest 
Amerada well. In one drill stem test 
of the Little Smoky, oil rose in the 
pipe 4500 feet, and flow was estimated 
at 10 to 15 barrels per hour. Gas 
flow has been estimated at 584,000 
cubic feet per day. 

Husky Oil and Refining Ltd. 
planned to continue its North Stettler 
No. 1 down to the D3 zone after 
finding good gas production in tests 
at 3784-3815 and 3812-3825 feet. In 
the test at the higher level gas flowed 
at an estimated rate of 4,300,000 
cubic feet per day. The well is on a 
farmout from Gulf Oil and Canadian 
Superior. Husky will have a_ half 
interest. 
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Wear-Resistant Parts in Flow 
Beans Provide Long 
Service Life 

Where excessive sand cutting, 
corrosion, and electrolytic action are 
prevalent in flow beans, the wear- 
resistant qualities of Kennametal 
cemented carbide have proved to be 
especially advantageous. Where 
these conditions are severe, its re- 
sistance to these actions has made 
it a virtual economic necessity. In 
“positive” flow beans, Kennametal 
carbide is incorporated in the form 
of a core tube inside the solid steel 
body. It makes this core tube or 
replaceable bushing act as a flow 
bean orifice. In the “adjustable” 
flow bean Kennametal is used as a 
cone or needle body brazed on the 
valve and a ground seat in the form 
of a removable bushing in the valve 
body. In principle, this is a modi- 
fied needle valve with a calibrated 
disc mounted on the valve stem for 
direct reading of the measured open- 
ing of the needle in relation to the 
valve seat. 

In areas where law stipulates the 
amount of production a well can 
be allowed, this choke or flow bean 
is used to regulate the production 
per month. It is considered more 
efficient to have a relatively small 
but uniform flow throughout the 
period than to have a high rate 
which would have to be cut off coin- 
pletely for a part of each month. 


Union Oil Develops 
New Refining Process 

Union Oil Company of California 
has successfully developed a “Uni- 
fining” catalytic refining process for 
the upgrading of low quality petro- 
leum fractions to produce high qual- 
ity products essentially free of sul- 
fur, nitrogen and unstable com- 
pounds, it was announced by C. E. 
Swift, vice president in charge of 
the firm’s research and process de- 
partment. 

Union’s first commercial “Uni- 
finer” will be built at Union’s Oleum 
Refinery, Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia. Construction by C. F. Braun 
& Co. of Alhambra, California, will 
begin early next year, with the plant 
scheduled to go into operation in 
December, 1954. The Bechtel Cor- 
poration of San Francisco will eon- 
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struct the auxiliary facilities, tank- 
age and line for this program. 


The Unifiner will process 15,750 
barrels a day of a 45° API, 1.8% 
sulfur gasoline to upgrade this stock 
for subsequent processing and_ in- 
tegration into a catalytic reforming 
unit to produce 95-100 octane lead- 
ed gasoline. The latter process pro- 
duces hydrogen which is utilized in 
the operation of the Unifiner. 


In discussing the new process, 
Fred L. Hartley, manager of Un- 
ion’s Commercial Development Di- 
vision, said, “Sulfur in many of the 
world’s crude oils, including Cali- 
fornian, has always been a limiting 
factor in increasing the yield of 
gasoline from a barrel of raw mate- 
rial. The traditional method of re- 
moving sulfur by sulfuric acid is 
costly and entails a considerable 
loss of volume. 


“With the advent of the Unifiner, 
Union and the industry are in a 
position to increase the production 
of gasoline from high-sulfur, high- 
nitrogen crude distillates because 
this new process removes essential- 
ly all the sulfur and nitrogen as 
hydrogen sulfide (for subsequent 
sulfur production) and ammonia re- 
spectively. This is accomplished by 
mixing the feed stock with hydrogen 
recycle gas, vaporizing the mixture 
and passing it through a bed of 
cobalt-molybdate catalyst pellets 
‘the heart of the new process. There 
is no loss of yield in the process.’ 


“The process is applicable to the 
treatment of poor quality gasolines, 
diesel oil and burner fuel products 
for sales and the preparation of 
heavier gas oil fractions for subse- 
quent catalytic cracking. This puts 
the refiner in a position to convert 
fractions which now must go to fuel 
oil into higher priced products and 
intermediates. Such low sulfur gas 
oil intermediates are converted by 
conventional catalytic cracking to 
produce low sulfur high octane gaso- 
lines. Thus a refiner who has a 
supply of low sulfur crudes today 
can, by the addition of Unifining, be 
in a position to handle high sulfur 
crude oils in his existing refinery 
processes.” 

Union will license the new proe- 
ess to the industry through its Com- 
mercial Development Djvision. 


B. S. & B. Issues New Catalog 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, 
manufacturers of oil field equipment, 
announce the publication of a new 
20-page catalog on the BS&B Hori- 
zontal Treater, Model HGT. 


Written in non-technical lan- 
guage and fully illustrated with 
photographs, charts and 4-color dia- 
grammatic drawings: the catalog de- 
scribes twelve important design fea- 
tures of the unit, lists, capacities and 
specifications, shows how to size 
treater, traces flow through the unit, 
and gives a case history illustration 
of a particularly tough treating 
problem that was solved with a 
BS&B Horizontal Treater. 


Featuring the steam chest, a re- 
movable system requiring no make- 
up water, and built to ASME re- 
quirements, the BS&B Horizontal 
Treater accomplishes heating with 
maximum efficiency and safety. 
Lower skin temperatures on the 
heating unit eliminate any possibil- 
ity of coking or steam generator 
failure. No expensive shutdowns 
for firebox cleaning are necessary. 
Lower overall temperatures in the 
treaters result in less radiation 
losses and a saving in operational 


Inc. 


costs. 

This free catalog will be furnished 
upon request. Address letters to: 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., 7500 
East Twelfth Street, Kansas City 
26, Missouri. 


Bakersfield can claim no more ac- 
tive organization than the Association 
of Petroleum Wives. As a_ benefit 
for the Greater Bakersfield Memorial 
Hospital Fund, the association spon- 
sored a highly successful Christmas 
Ball at the Bakersfield Inn. Co-chair- 
men were Mrs. John Castano and 
Mrs. Bruce Robinson. 


One of the most striking and unique 
holiday season cards was John Abrams’ 
greeting depicting a beautiful litho- 
graph from an old family collection. 
Embellished by a jolly St. Nicholas 
and reindeers flying above the house 
tops on a moonlight-flooded Christ- 
mas Eve, in the distance could be seen 
a Gothic-styled church with its grace- 
ful spires reaching for the sky. 
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Years ago Grandpa Jones bought 
a Missouri mule for his farm. It 
was a sad deal. He couldn’t make 
the critter geehaw, whoa or any- 
thing. So he hired a professional 
mule trainer. The first thing the 
trainer did was whap the mule over 
the head with a two-by-four plank. 
The mule didn’t budge. The trainer 
whacked him again with his mur- 
derous bludgeon. 

“Hey,” protested Grandpa, “are 
you aimin’ to kill off my mule?” 

“Guess you don’t know nuthin’ 
about these here animals,” said the 
trainer. “First off, you gotta get 
their attention.” 


As far as we know the race track 
is the only place where windows 
clean the people. 


Tramp—‘Has the doctor any old 
pants he could let me have?” 

Lady —“No, they wouldn’t fit 
you.” 

Tramp—‘“Are you sure?” 

Lady—“Quite sure. I’m the doc- 
tor.” 


An old offender was introduced 
to a new country justice of the 
peace as John Harris, alias Jones, 
alias Smith. 

“T’ll try the two wimmen first,” 
said the justice. “Bring in that there 
Alice Jones!” 

A man could retire nicely in his 
old age if he could dispose of his 
experience for what it cost him. 


It’s always the fresh egg that gets 
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slapped in the pan. 


Judge: “How can you be so posi- 
tive the defendant was drunk of- 
ficer ?” 

Cop: “Well, I saw him put a 
penny in the patrol box, look up at 
the clock on the city hall, and shout, 
‘Gad, I’ve lost 14 pounds’!” 

“Say,” said the prospect, who was 
being given a demonstration in a 
used car, “what makes it jerk so 
when you first put it in gear?” 

“Ah,” the salesman replied, “that 
proves it to be a real car—it’s 
anxious to start.” 


“What did the calf say to the 
silo?” 

I don’t know.” 

“Is my fodder in there?” 


=== 24 Hour 
VY i —— 
Oil Field Equipment 
Service! 


Exclusive West Coast Distributor for... 


Webson' POWER RIGS and WINCHES 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
GAS AND DIESEL ENGINES 
OIL FIELD TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


SPECIALIZED SHOP WORK 


REMODELING AND REPAIR OF RIGS 


USED RIGS 


AND 
RENTALS 


POWER RIG & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


3001 Cherry Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 
Phones: Long Beach 407935 or ZEnith 3851 (Toll free) 
Bakersfield Office: 3908 Pierce Rd. 

Phone 28930 














The Bowen Casing Cutter is 
a precision tool for cutting casing, drill pipe 
and tubing. Ideal for use with Bowen Jars and 
Spears for all types of cut-and-pull operations. 
Simple to operate and won't slip down pipe 
after cutting begins. Withstands operating 
stresses at all depths. Can be set and released 
as often as desired without coming out of the 
hole. 


Available in a full range of sizes. 


BOWEN“ Te 
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They drill out faster because 
they are skillfully designed to break 

up readily under the drilling bit. 
¢ Consideration was given to “drillability” 


in the design of every part. * Furthermore, they are... 


SHORT 


short in length...short in drilling time 





SET ON WIRE LINE 


FOR WIRE LINE SETTING 
contact any of these 


Any of the leading service organizations (listed at 
left) can set a Baker Bridge Plug and gun-perforate 
on the same trip to the well. Wire line setting is 
so much faster than setting on tubing that the 
saving (particularly in deeper wells) is very much 
worth while. 





leading service organizations: 


THE FORD ALEXANDER CORPORATION 
BIRD WELL SURVEYS 

BJ SERVICE, INC. 

THE DIA-LOG COMPANY 

DOWELL INCORPORATED 

HUSKY GUNS, INC. 

LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


CHOICE OF PLUGS 


It’s easy to select the right bridge plug. First, specify 
BAKER~—and be sure you get Baker! If the applica- 
tion is temporary, and no harmful well fluids are 
present, choose the MAGNESIUM ALLOY Type. 
If the application is permanent, or if severe well 
conditions are present, you need the CAST 
IRON Type. 
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McCULLOUGH TOOL COMPANY 
PERFORATING GUNS ATLAS CORP. 
RAM-GUNS, INC. 

SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEYING CORP. 
WELL SURVEYING CORP. 

WELEX JET SERVICES, INC. 

THE WESTERN COMPANY 


MOST DEPENDABLE 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS for using Baker Bridge Plugs 
are available from any Baker representative or office. 
BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK 













With a Baker Bridge Plug set in your casing, you 
can be sure—whether the plug is CAST IRON or 
MAGNESIUM —that the packing element will pro- 
vide a leak-proof shut-off to hold against any pres- 
sure from above or below. 












BAKER BRIDGE PLUG 


NEW SERVICES | 
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More Oil Flows... 





13°/ D to 158°/ D 





Well previously perforated by other make 
bullets and jets without increasing produc- 
tion. After 32 holes shot by improved Mc- 
Cullough Standard Glass Jet, production in- 
creased to 158 B/D. Casing: 7”, 20 lb. ce- 
mented. Depth: 3400 feet. 








Through Cleaner, Deeper Holes... 





Peak Production of 60 B/D had dropped to 20 
B/D over a period of years. Well perforated 
with 1314 improved McCullough M-3 Burrless 
Bullets, between 6234 and 6544 feet. Casing: 
7”, 26 lb. cemented. 





20°/p to 100°/p 








Made by Improved McCULLOUGH Perforators... 





0°/p to 360°/p 





Offset well. 360 B/D through four 14” test 
holes between 5203 and 5204 feet, shot with 
improved McCullough M-3 Burrless Bullets 
through 514”,1514 lb. cemented casing. Well 
completed with 38 Super Glass Jets and 38 
M-3 Burrless Bullets for production of 408 
B/D, without acidizing. Neighboring wells 
had to be acidized to produce. 











McCULLOUGH TOOL COMPANY 


5820 South Alameda Street, Los Angeles 58, California 
405 McCarty Street (P. O. Box 2575) © Houston, Texas 


CABLE ADDRESS: MACTOOL 


EXPORT OFFICE: Los Angeles, California 
CANADA: Edmonton, Calgary, Grande Prairie, Alb.; Regina, Saskatchewan 
VENEZUEIA: IInited Oilwell Service Co., $.A.; Caracas, Anaco, Maracaibo 











PERFORATING, RADIATION LOGGING, AND FISHING TOOL SERVICE—ANYWHERE—ANYTIME. 


Now 25% Deeper Penetrating! 


If you don’t have a copy of “How To Get More Oil,” write for 
yours today, or ask your McCullough Service Engineer. Thirty- 
two pages of usable perforating data to help you ‘‘Get More Oil.’ 





SERVICE LOCATIONS: TEXAS: Houston, Snyder, Alice, Cisco, 
Corpus Christi, McAllen, Odessa, Tyler, San Angelo, Victoria, Wichita Falls, 
Luling, Beaumont, Sherman, Midkiff, El Campo. OKLAHOMA: Oklo- 
homa City, Guymon, Healdton, Hominy, Wewoka. ARKANSAS: Mag- 
nolia. MISSISSIPPI: Laurel. NEW MEXICO: Hobbs. KANSAS: Great 
Bend. WYOMING: Casper, Cody, Newcastle. CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles, 
Avenal, Bakersfield, Ventura. LOUISIANA: Houma, Lake Charles, New 
Iberia, Shreveport. COLORADO: Sterling. NORTH DAKOTA: Williston. 
UTAH: Vernal. 





DRILLING FLUID DIVISION 





BOUGHT A MOUNTAIN... 


to bring you the best weighting 
material obtainable anywhere! 


Macco’s recent acquisition of a huge barite deposit 
in Central Arizona is in keeping with their long 
established policy of always providing the best in 
products and service. The Macco Drilling Fluid 
Division now offers a superior weighting material 
that will meet the most exacting demands of the 
drilling industry. This material is processed in a mill 
equipped with the most modern facilities available 
to guarantee your receiving the purest high grade 
barium sulfate possible. We sincerely believe that 
this product which is marketed under the name of 
MaccowaTE has no equal. Our field engineers will 
welcome the opportunity to prove this statement. 


DOES A JOB! 


MACCO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Plant: 14409 SOUTH PARAMOUNT BLVD., PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 
Branch Plants: Bakersfield, Rosamond, Huron, Rio Vista, Ventura, Fillmore, Newhall, Castaic Jct., Santa Maria 

















